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USIC.—A Theoretical and Practical MU- 
SICIAN. of high standing in the profession, imparts 

ASPRUCTION agreeably to the dictates of Common Sense, and 

— his pupils feachers from the first lesson. Anxious for his 

_ to obtain. he offers his services for the Pianoforte, Harp, 

wenish Guitar, Italian and — Singing (with proper articu- 
‘and accentua‘ion), at 2s. 6d, the hour. Ladies wishing to 

ion in time or style, accompanied on the violin.—Address 
.No. 9, Charterbouse-square, City. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
—A professional German Gentleman, having part of his 

sme disengaged, would be happy to devote some of his leisure 
bens to teaching his native language. Persons wishing to ac- 
‘re a correct knowledge of this language, and a true pronun- 
Cen will find this an excellent opportunity. Apply by letter, 
prepaid, to H.S., at Mr. Nutt’s Foreign Library, 153, Fleet- 
street. 


DUCATION.—Terms, Six Guineas per Quarter. 
At MINERVA HOUSE, STAMFORD HILL, Middlesex, 
‘0UNG GENTLEMEN are liberally BOARDED and carefally 
ROUCATED by Mr. S. PRESTON, who has been 25 years en- 
ed in the profession, The above-named charge includes 
Education, Washing, &c., with instruction in the English 

and French Languages; Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, an 
ctherdepartments of the Mathematics ; the Elements of Natural 
and Experimental Fallesophy, Chemistry, and Astronomy ; 
Geography, History, Writing, wing, Singing, and Gymnastic 
*’ An inspection of the accommodation, and an in- 
qiry into the treatment and mode of instruction. are respect- 
fully solicited. School recommenced July 13.—Omnibuses from 

the Flower-pot, Bishopsgate-street, every half-hour. 


oo : : 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—A Prores- 
TANT CLE MAN, a native of Saxony, who has been 
appointed by the Government Director of an Institute, RE- 
CEIVES into his House a limited number of PUPILS. He is 
assisted by Professors and Masters of the first eminence. The 
sudies include the German, French, and Italian Languages, the 
Latin and Greek Classics, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and every 
branch necessary to form the education of youth, The domestic 
rrangements are under the superintendence ofan English 
“the wife of the Director. The highest references given. 
Engli yentleman, returning shortly to Germany, 
ke charge of pupils. For cards of address, Xc. a 
Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Mr. n 
Rerners-street, Oxford-street ; or Messrs. J. J. Ewer & Co. 
Newgate-street. 


RAWING FOR THE PEOPLE. —~— London 
Mechanics’, Institution.—Mr. GANDEE, Professor of 
Perspective, Drawing, &c., will COMMENCE a CLASS on the 
pew and suc ful method of DRAWING from models, on 
lay evening next, July 25, at a quarter past Eight o'clock, 
andanother at the same time on Tuesday evening. Aclass for 
Ladies will meet at Six o'clock on Mondays and Thursdays. The 
i tof 60 lessons, at 6d. each; ten lessons to be 
‘Tickets may be obtained at the Institution, 
, at Mr. Puller’s, 13, Brownlow-street, Holborn, 


. 4 , 
RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TorTreNnam.— 
Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, 
snd is about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hert- 
ford. It stands 1m a park containing nearly twenty acres of land, 
andthe surrounding conutry is open and salubrious. A descrip- 
tin of Brace Castle will be found in the * Beauties of England 
ani Wales,’ and in Lysons’ * Environs of London.’ In addition 
tthe Conductor, there are six resident teachers. one of whom 
isanative of France, The course of study is such, as to enable 
ayoung man immediately on leaving school to enter one of the 
tiversities, to engage in commerce or agriculture, or to adopt 
military or naval profession. Much general knowledge is 
means of a course of private reading, in which 
D uced to engage. Lectures, too, are delivered 
w various branches of natural philosophy. In his plans of 
pent and instruction, the Conductor addresses himself as 
ras possible to the religious principles, reasoning powers, and 
tood feelings of his pupils. The grounds of the school regula- 
tons, and of the formulze employed in the studies of the pupils, 
areexplained, and at all times the pupils are encouraged to ap- 
py for information respecting everything which is not perfecti 
clear to their minds. cting on the principle referred to, an 
«hers connected with it. the Conductor has succeeded in ren- 
ning the acquisition of knowledge, to a certain degree, what 
Vihuolimited means and under perfect arrangements, it would 
heentirely, namely, a source of continued pleasure to the scho- 
. Indeveloping the same principles, also, he has been en- 
dled to dispense, to a very great extent, with artificial rewards 
udpunishments, and to associate the boys themselves in the 
business of school government. Corporal punishments he en- 
trely discards, and, with rare exceptions, he has found that by 
Wreating a boy as a reasonable being, possessed of good natural 
feeling, it is sticable to induce upright conduct, a gen- 
emanly demeanour, a desire to oblige, and an anxiety to avoid 
‘te infliction of pain, either moral or physical. ‘To the early 
nation of habi mye gee unctuality, and obedience, the 
caltivation of a love of knowle: ge, the elevation of the mora 
feelings, and the developement of the mental and physical 
hovers, the Conductor directs his most strenuous efforts, being 
Sovinced by long experience that beside the direct benefits 
(oaferred upon bis pupils, it is by such means alone that he can 
to lay a sure foundation for solid acquisition. A concise 
he plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, entitled, 
of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
es Knight, London, 1837.) Information respecting 
* charges and other matters of detail may be obtained by ap- 
pication at Bruce Castle. There is also a preparatory school 
boys between the age of four and nine, the pupils of which 
we under female superintendence, the plans of instruction 
chon with some moditication, those generally adopted in infant 
ls. The Vacation will terminate with Wednesday, July 27th. 


ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
a York-strest, CovENT GARDEN, finds it necessary to 
eTyene he is not in the least Soares connected in business 
RN 
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ame name, and that his 

‘To prevent mistakes, 

b » ian name and address, 

&K-sTReET,’ may be observed in favours intended for him. 

is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and the 

all marked at moderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 
Kl be had on the terms constantly advertised. 

“STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate-street Within. 

The Committee of Management respectfully inform the 

Public, that the METROPOLITAN LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION has removen from Salvador Hi 
these Pre and that the Great Hawt will be opened with 
A SOIREE on WEDNESDAY, July 27th, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by T. Bex, Esq. F.R.S., the Presi- 
dent; and that on FRIDAY, August 5th. the Rev. C. MacKEN- 
zik, A.M., the Vicar of St. Helen's, has kindly consented to de- 
livera Lecture, * On the History and Antiquities of the Hall.” 
,, In. the restoration of Crosby Hall, and in the use now made of 
it, the Ce of M t trust something more has 
been achieved than the mere preservation of an architectural 
relic, by placing an Institution within its walls calculated to 
promote the extension of knowledge, and to direct it aright. 

In this noble Hall, LECTURES will be weekly delivered by 
eminent Professors, on Subjects connected with Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art. A number of rooms are fitted for the recep- 
tion of CLasses, and a Linrary of Reference and Circulation, 

ncluding the best Standard Works, and to which New Publica- 
tions of interest are continually added, is provided for the use of 

e Members. 

The Committee confidently appeal to the public for support, 
convinced that, in applying Crosby Hall to its present purposes, 
they have adopted a course calculated not only to preserve 
its fame, but to render it extensively useful. 

The Lectures will be resumed early in September, and the 
arrangements will be announced as soon as completed. 

Terms of Subscription; Yearly, 2/.2s.; Half Yearly, 1. 1s. 

July 20, 1842. W. HERRING. Hon. Sec. 


ORTRAITS by the CALOTYPE PROCESS 
stand foremost among the wonders of the present age, 
being produced by the agency of light, during a sitting of a few 
seconds ; from the picture thus obtained. any number of the 
most faithful likenesses ma’ 
the sitter. 
29,8 











be had without farther trouble to 
They are indelible, and can be had only of Mr.Collen, 
t-street, Po q Price One Gaines each. 











ORTRAITS by Mr. CLAUDET'S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE PROCESS, under the 
patronage of Her Majesty, are taken daily at the ROYAL 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand. The sittin 
generally occupies less than one second, by which faithful an 
pleasing likenesses are obtained. ‘The introduction of back- 
grounds, representing Landscapes, Interiors of Apartments, &c. 
is the invention of Mr. Claudet, for which he has obtaine 
Letters Patent. Considerable alterations have recently heen 
made for the convenience and better accommodation of Mr. 
Claudet’s visitors. Portraits and Groups of Figures are alse 
taken upon plates of an enlarged size. 


_ r 

LECTROTY PE.—Mr. J. Payne, Engraver, 

22, Fleet-street, nearly opposite Chancery-lane,continues to 
dispose of his much-approved form of ELECTROTYPE APPA- 
RATUS, price 8s., by which this useful and entertaining process 
may be practised with more ease, cleanliness, and economy 
than by any other form of Electrotype apparatus. Ladies will 
find this a most useful machine for copying medals, seals, &c. 
Purchasers will receive all the necessary instructions. 

Duplicate Seals, from Arms, Crests, und Devices, made from 
the sealing-wax impressions (as perfect as the originals), from 5s. 
each. The convenience of this will be evident where a seal is 
required for use in the countinghouse, as well as the private 
residence, or in different parts of the same establishment. When 
a duplicate seal is required, the original seal should be brought, 
or the best impression that can be obtained. 

A valuable collection of Impressions froin Gems, &c. for sale, 
and from any of which seals are made. Those who make their 
own Electrotypes can have them mounted as seals from 2s. 
each. ngraving upon signet rings, seals, plate, card plates, 
&c. in the best style. Arms found. Orders received by post 
promptly attended to. 


7 5 y 
HY LEOTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
J APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
Bachhoffner's Electro-magnetic Machines, Callan's Coils, with 
Rotating Electro- Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Electrotype 
pparatus, Cameras, and all kinds of Optical Instruments, made 
and sold by C. W. COLLINS, Working Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, late Assistant at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
A, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London.. Working Mo- 
} a of Steam Engines and all kinds of Machinery made to 
rawings. 














CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH has this day pub- 
lished No. XXVIII. of his ‘OLD BOOK CIRCULAR,’ con- 
taining 600 useful, curious, and valuable Second-hand Books at 
very moderate prices, Gratis and Postage free, on application, in 
Great Britain, France, and America. 


ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 1731 to June 
1842 inclusive, with 5 vols. of Index, in all 176 vols. half- 


bound, uncut, very rare in this state, 35/ 
#,* Wel 


ell worthy the attention of any Club or Literary In- 
stitution. 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 
, panpouaces of Baty ise SESTORY, 1ate-b a8 vols. 
d4to. e r, proof impressions of the fine plates on 
India paper, balfvmorecco, uncut, 16/, 16s.; published at 60/. 


NITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 1827 to July 

1841 inclusive, first 33 vols. half-morocco extra, the re- 
mainder in numbers, 12/, 12s. 

OLTAIRE, CEUVRES completes, 42 vols. 8vo. 


fine plates, half-morocco, uncut, Paris, 1818, 4/. 18s. 


ICKES'S THESAURUS of ANGLO-SAXON 
and NORTHERN LITERATURE, 3 vols. folio, very fine 

copy in Dutch calf, Oxon. 1705, 71. 17s. éd. 
J Ommons DICTIONARY, by Todd, 3 vols. 


Ato. last edition, new, boards, 4/. 10s. ; pub. at 7/. 


PRRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 

QUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, 5 vols. royal 4to. large 
Encocon gilt leaves, ial leer: published staal. 
= % R. Smith, 4, Old Eompton-street, Soho. 





HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLiEs-stTREET. 
—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
4 ry is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foceign.—tbe sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
ed through the Library, being an ample remuneration to the 
roprietor. Country Libraries suppli ith Dupli 
Terms—The Year, 4l. 4s., 51. 5s., or 104. 10s. 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
en , py, PERUSAL. 

Sent to a arts o e Country, a i ity. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDULT-STREET. 1LANOU RE 
SQUARE, LONDON, TERMS and HINTS for the FORMA- 
TION of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
and FOST-FREE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
as above. 


TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
\ or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with an extensive 
assortment of MINERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS, or with 
Elementary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study 
red 4 interesting ~ “ep oP EAT tek five, toa, twenty, 
o ineas each, ° ti 2), 149, 
STRAND, é _— _ 











LONDON, 
- gives Private Instruction in MINERALOGY. 

J. Tennant has just published Four Casts of Fossils, described 
by, Professor Owen in the last Report of the British Association, 
price 12s. 6d.; also Fourteen Models of Teeth and Bones of the 

ion, &c. d bed by Dr. Mantell in * Wonders of Geo- 
logy,’ price ll. 2s. 6d. ; Geological Models in Wood, invented by 
T. Sopwith, Esq. F.G.S., to illustrate the nature of Stratifica- 
aults, Veins, &c. Sold in sets from 2/. to 5/. each. 


Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MON DAY, July 25, and four following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern; among which will be 
found, Nash's Mansions of England in the Olden Time—British 
Gallery of Contemporary P. ale’s An- 





tion, 





jall r ry Portraits, 2 vols. L. p.—Dugd 
tiquities of Warwickshire Illustrated, L. p.—Walpole’s Works, 
5 vols. L. p.—Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 6 vols. 
—Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 6 vols.—Lysons’ Environs of London 
and Supplement, 5 vols.—Grose's Antiquities of England and 
Wales, with Supplement, 8 vols.—Malcolin's Londinum Redi- 
vivum, 4 vols.—Monthly Review, from the commencement in 
1749 to 1838—Edinburgh Review, from the commencement in 1802 
to 1835—Pictorial Shakspeare, 4 vols.—Shakspeare’s Plays, b 

Johnson and Steevens, 10 vols.—Hume and Smollett's England, 
13 vols.—Hooke’s Roman History, 6 vols.—British Essayists, by 
Chalmers, 45 vols. ; together with a choice selection of Books of 
Prints; a Cirenlating Library, comprising Modern Novels and 
Romances by Popular Authors; a few Lots of Stationery; also 
a fine-toned C nber Barrel OKGAN, with all the recent im- 
provements, elegant Gothic case, gilt front pipes, height 8 ft., 
depth 2 ft. 5, b ith 4 ft. 8; and a small and valuable Collection 
of Philosophical and Scientific Instruments, comprising Work- 
ing Model of a Steam Engine, Air Pump, Chemical Cabinet, 
Microscopes, &c. &c. _ 

od be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON beg to announce that they are 
preparing for immediate Sale, by order of the Assignees, the 
whole of the valuable STOCK in TRADE of Mr. HENRY 
LACEY, of Liverpool, comprising a large selection of Works re- 
cently published ; quantity of Bibles, Prayers, &c. in elegant 
morocco and velvet bindings; together with a large assortment 
of FANCY STATIONERY, including Albums, Scrap Books, 
Writing, and other Papers, & 


c, &e, 
*.* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 








LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 

N EXPLANATION of the Nature, Advan- 
tages, and Importance of ASSURANCES upon LIVES, 
and the various purposes to which they may be usefully applied, 
including also a particular account of the routine required for 
effecting a Policy, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of Seventy 

London Assurance Offices, &c. 

y LEWIS POCOCK, Esa. F.S.A. 

“ There are no technicalities in Mr. Pocock’s work to prevent 
its being useful to all; those, therefore, who are likely to have 
recourse to life insurance will do wisely in consulting this fami- 
liar explanation of its nature and advantages."’—Glole. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65. Cornhill. 
UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (established January,1319), No. 10, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars, London. 
President—Sir JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart. 

Vice-President—GEORKGE FORBES, Esq. Fitzroy-square. 
Directors. 
Thomas Henry Call, Esq. 1,)Rev. Philip Le Breton, 2, 

Mount-street, Gr sq. runswick-square 
Simon Fraser Campbell, Esq.| William Sargent, Esq. Trea- 

22, Portman-square sury-chambers, Whitehall 
John Rivett Carnac, Esq. 46, | Fred. Silver, Esq. 10, St. James’s- 

sh t.Portland-place | street, Buckingham-gate 
T. Harding, Esq. 31, Eaton-sq. |J. Stewart, Esq. 22, Portman-sq. 
John Greathed Harris, Esq. 2, |J. Thoyts, Esq. 8, Foley-place 

Old Palace-yard | Geo. Jas. Sulivan, Esq. Arling- 
William Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59,| ton-street, and Wilbury-park, 

Cadogan-place, Sloane-street | Amesbury, Wilts. 

The advantages offered by this Society, in addition to the 
usual indulgence of going by sea to any part of Europe during 
peace, are— 

LA Participation septennially by the assured for the whole 
term of life in the profits realized. 

2. Premiums calculated at lower rates than most offices of the 
same standing, and which may be paid annually, balf-yearly, or 
quarterly, during life—in a single payment—in j mited number 
of yours by equal payments—or on a decreasing or increasing 
scale. Insurances may also be effected on the system of paying 
only half the annual premium for a limited number of years. 
o other ted being payable with interest at the convenience of 
the assured. 

3. By a regulation peculiar to this Company no claim is op- 
posed unless premeditated fraud or wilful misrepresentation is 
discovered in the documents on which the insurance was effected. 
yr error — mg sround of on eoteen. . 

‘he usual commission is allowed to solicitors and agents. 
AVID FOGGO, Sec. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been 

appointed. 
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RITISH FIRE 
Strand ane Cornhill.—Directors, 4c. 
The Hon. G. C. Agar George G. Mills, E Esq. 
James C Giauhoan, Pea. Georse Palmer, Es 5m 
= arg 5. gh q. Es C H. Max eden, 4. 
ames Hen acon, Esq. aaay* 
Chsries strane, Esq. Richard Wiltiawas: Esq. 
Mr. John Helps, Secretary, 
or posmrente x ean Loss or Damage by 
ble ae an tine iple which con- 
post casits SURITY, WITHOU RESPONSI- 
Folica to the insured, at Reduced Faden 
BR. cas effe IMMEDIATE Re rah eens, by a Rapment, = 
entitled to an J e rcen 
cat A a eT MOT WHICH RETURN Is CERTAIN 
AND NOT DEPENDEN f on any contingency. Policies will 
not be charged for sums of 300/. or upwards, nor to persons re- 
moring Insurances from other Offices m 
This Office has always paid for damage by Fire from Lightning. 
Receipts for the renewal of Policies expiring at Midsummer 
day, may. be had at the principal Offices in the Strand and 
Cornhill, London, and of their Agents in the Country, who will 
receive e Proposals for new Insurances. 


HE WESTMINSTER SOCIETY, ", established 
in 1792, for Insurance on Lives and Survivorships, and 
Granting Annuities, No. 429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill, London; 
by their Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Established on a principle which 
conveys perfect soccer? tothe insured,without any responsibility 
arising from Partne: Pp. 
gt UST ERS, DIRECTORS, AUDITORS, &c. 
The Hon. Ge . Henry Holland, M.D. 
Col Sir A.J. Dalr: ae Bt.) John Malcolm, Esq. 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. "| George G. Mills, Esq. 
Sir Henry Willoughby, Bart. George Palmer, Esq. 
General Sir Loftus W. Otway | Edward Penrh 
ichard S. Cox, Esq. Robert S. Robinson, isq. 
qames Henry Deacon, Esq. William Holme Sumner, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. Richard Williams, Esq. 
James Lawrell, Esq. John Helps, Esq. Secretary. 
W. F. Chambers, M.D. 


. Esq. 


All the objects. of Life Assurance may be effectually accom- 

plished at this Office with every facility the parties can desire. 

No. admission A are goguieed, nor any charge made for 

icies, except the stamp 

Por wo offices recently, Ba having united the name of 
*The Westminster’ with other designations, the public and 
friends of the Westminster Society, established in 1792, are re- 
quested to take notice that the business of this Society is carried 
on at No. 429, Strand, and No. 21, Cornhill, London. 

N.B. The business of the British Fire-ollice is carried on in the 
same houses. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Enrolled vader Acts of [aciament polating | to Rrientiy 
Societies, for MUTOAL ASSURANCE of L NDOW- 
MENTS, il ANNUI TILES, 13, ne Kd, ‘ting William- 
otrpet, Londo rectors. 
P. Housteid, Esq. R. Ingham, Esq. 
pa Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas ( Yastle, Esq. C. Lushington, Esq. 
James Crofts, Esq. John St. arbe, Esq. 
John Feltham, Es« Richard Shortridge. Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, bia. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 





Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. _.| Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

Members whose Premiums became due the Ist instant, are 
reminded that the same must be paid within Thirty days from 
that time. 

Among the privileges to be derived by effecting Assurances in 
this Institution, is that of Members being able to secure the 
benefit of their Policies to Nominees, free of any charge. The 
whole of the Profits are divided among the Members. ‘Lhe first 
division will take place in December next. 

Prospectuses, together with the Report to the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of Members, held the 15th L eneesnet last, and every 
other information, may be obtained by appl few dad at the Oilice, 
or of the Agents and Medical Referees in t 


_ London, 2nd July, 1342. JOSEPH MARSH, Sec. 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established by Act ‘of Parliament, 1807. 
Directors—John Richards. Esq. Chairma 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, Charles T Holcombe, Esq. 
Bart. F.R.S. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir A. ine Croft, Bart ) Skipper, A ny 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jobn Wilson, tone © purgin 
K.C.B, : Henry Tu pM 
Chas. B, Baldwin, Esq. M.P. William Wybrow, sa 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 
The Directors have caused new ‘Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives lower than any other office. 
Annual Premiums = for the Assurance of 100/. to be 
received on the death 








MALE. 
Age.|Seven sears ‘Whole life. 
| £163 | £22 6 


FeMALE. 

|Seven years.| Whole life. 
| £1 5 0 £115 1 

20 2910 iso 232 

40 117 4 344 13 215 

50 212 3 412 4 | 315 

60] 4711 | 618 2 3 514 

Prospectus exhibiting this scaauianine eae ae at every 
age, may be obtained at the Oflice of the Company. 

FEMALE LIVES. 

By making a distinction hetween the sexes, a select class is 
Separated from the general population, and receives the full 
benefit of its own longevity: it is not a reduction effected from 
the mere spirit of compet:tion—it is the difference demanded by 
science, and supported by all observation. A female life insured 
in a Society where no diminution is made in its favour, pays an 
extra rate for forming part of a mixed mortality worse than its 
own, and for not selecting the Company which offers to it the 
full advantage of its higher expectation of life, a selection which 
at once secures in the payment of a reduced rate, an immediate 
advantage equivalent toa prospective Bonus of 11682. on « Policy 

of 5000/. for a female of thirty, if taken at the rates of insurances 
commonly used indiscriminately for both sexes. 

FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Gelonics, 
without any extra premium beyond the sea risk; and 
derate rates for the East and West Indies; for any “of the British 
Colonies or Garrisons, for a continued or especial sea or climate 
risk, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic duty. 

THE BONUS, 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided amo: the omuuved for the 
whole term of life, soeenes coin abroad of 
rder, RY P, Suir, “Actuary, 


112 2 | 





OFFICE,| 





COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 449, West Strand. 
[pstitates | ee and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. —The Directors have been enabled, 
in nih... at the care exercised in the admission of 
Lives, to make additions for the Jast seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each. vary from 133i. 7s. 6d. 
to 148/. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
lieved, far more favourable - aoe ened than a other Com- 
any has hitherto accomplished, when the ATES of 
Pre mium charged by the Corporation are cohen Nato con- 
sideration. 
A printed Bintoment, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may don application to the Secretary. 
he next Sieh of Live Profits will take place in December, 
1846, being an interval Lo ve years; and persons entering before 
the Ist of August next, will enjoy one year's ro eps memong rating. 
es ni at next division of pro! he ~~ Ave complete —= 
of Proposals ma’ had at the Offices, No. 449, West 
Strand, “and No. 3 King iliamestreet, Ge. 
FP. SMITH, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE IN SURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and &7. » Charing-crees. —Established 


Direc! 
Ma‘thias Attwood, Esq. M.P. ‘Sir ‘w. - Hereate, I Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley Cl arke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman odgson a 
John Coope, Esq. Henshaw Lawrence, 
William Cotton, -F.R.S. {| J. “Petty Muspratt, E: 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum Storey, 
Ww —— Davis, Esq. . Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, ‘isa. M.D. F.R.S. Mathes Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Secretary. 

The attention oft ths Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
upaiee ves we by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty y 

Sueurenes - may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System. 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities ‘of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the a ents of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 


VYROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors—George H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel Moody, R.E., Deputy- Chairman, 

John Chapman, Esq. | Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. | Sir Joho Kirkland. 
James Colquhoun, > lor bard Norman, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, rao exander Stewart, Esq. 
Kear-Admiral J D. Dundas, | Willer Whitmore, Esq. 
C.B. M.P. jJo ohn Wilson, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
* Dr. Joraee Johnsen, 8, Some ace. Pan Mall East. 
Physicians {BT K.H., 23 yil-street. 
Surgeon Samuel Solly, aq. F RS. ot e Helea "s-place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ell lis, Esq 
Solicitors— we Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
kers—Bank ot England. 
Aci ee M. Rainbow, Esq. 
yee advantages of this Office, among others 
A participation septennially in two-thirds ror “the Profits, 
whic h may be applied either in reduction of the Preminm, or to 
——- the sum assured. 
‘he following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, of 
at least three years’ standing, effected for the whole duration of 


ife:— 

FIRST DIVISION, in 1932. 

From 18s. to 2/. 12s. per cent. per annum on the sums assured, 

varying with the aoe, being ga on the average, to 
per cent. on the miums pi 
SECOND “DIVISION, in 1839. 
Pegen upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/. per cent. per annum on 
he sums assured, or, on the average, 33 per cent. on the 
premiums paid for the preceding seven years. 
e Assurance or mium Fund is not subject to any 
charge for interest to proprietors. 
. Permission to pass to Continental ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 

4. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
or Frecres to all parts of the world, at premiums calculated on 
rea ata. 

5. No charge but for policy stamps. 

The prospectus, tables of rates, &c. to be had at the Office in 
London, or of the Company's aunts. 

. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 
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rustees and Directo: 
Hig Grace the Dukeof | Rutland,| Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 

K.¢ Alex. Henderson, Esq. M.D. 
The Marquis of Northampton | Jobn Edward Conant, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick | Andrew Maclew, Esq. 

Karl of Macclesfield 

Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
Sir R. Duckworth King, Bart. 
Sir Henry Pynon 

The advantages offered to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result from . course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent a 1 for a period of 
cen Se years. 

At the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in Soe petiesion of benefits to the public, which nu- 
merous failures and consequent ruin to thousands of industrious 
families have proved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
they will best discharge their duty to | the Proprietors and to the 
Public bya aves the ages which have been 
realised az th 

‘The COD NTY Frith OFFICE has not only settled all claims 
with promptitade and liberality, but has, from its first establish- 
ment, made ae ag to the Insured.—These amount at the 


bat Saar Hime to 
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o the following Table :— 
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Established School Books, 
Published by JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


Y the Rev. J. R. MAJ 
mame of King’s College School, va Mg ‘D, Heal 


LATIN EXERCISES for Junior Classes, 25. 64, 

EXCERPTA ex XENOPHONTIS CYROo. 
PZDIA, with a Vocabulary and English Notes. 3s. 6d, 
EXCERPTA ex HERODOTO, with English 


Notes. 4s. 6d. 





Y the Rev. JOSEPH EDWARDS, MA. 
Classics! eee LESS Hoepitel® eae Londoo, and 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENG. 
LISH COMPOSITION. 2s. 6d. ’ 
THE FIGURES of estion 
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Y the late PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC, 
New Editions, revised by J. F. WATTEZ, French Master, 
hing’s College, Lon don. 
RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 
a First Reading Book. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY. ENGLIsH Notes. % 
LIVRE DE CLASSE. 5s. 


E TELLIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAS, 
translated and adapted for English Teaching. By/J. 
WATTEZ, of King’s College. 4s. 
OLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the mo 
FAMILIAR ees of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By J. F. WATTEZ, 
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PROFESSOR BR ASSEUR, of King’s College, and th 
é arter-house, 3s, 6d. 
RENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS; careflly 
Abridged for the Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. 
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VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s.| CHARLES XII. 2s. 
BELISAIRE, 1s. 6d. GIL BLAS. 4s. 





GERMAN. 
Y ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Phil. Do, 
Professor in King’s College, Loudon. 
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Appendix; and a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. 5s. 
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REVIEWS 


Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. Vol. 

IV. Colburn. é ; 

4 volume of the Burney revelations is most 
welcome at this dull season—and the one before 
us, besides the journalist’s curious, though mo- 
notonous, details of Palace honours and Palace 
vexations—of the Queen's sweetness, and Ma- 
dame Schwellenberg'’s overbearing jealousy, has 
a special interest. The earlier part contains 
copious notices of the Hastings trial, at which 
Miss Burney was a frequent and eagerly inter- 
ested attendant; and where she ventured to 
bandy arguments with Mr. Wyndham, which 
her Diary records with a wonderful prolixity and 
clearness—such clearness, indeed, that, could we 
fancy any portion of the journal retouched, or 
written for mere effect, it would be these long 
and coherent conversations. For the present, 
however, these must be left intact: nor will 
we divulge how Miss Burney formed a close and 
satisfactory friendship with one of the royal 
household, whom she describes under the name 
of Mr. Fairly :—to the alarming illness of the 
King and the accompanying circumstances, we 
shall devote all the space we can spare. 

His Majesty's malady, it will be recollected, 
began to manifest itself in the summer of 1788, 
when he was ordered to Cheltenham: and the 
mutilated trees in the Old Well Walk of that 
frequented Spa, still remain as memorials of the 
Monarch’s eccentricity, which afterwards took 
such alarming forms. But the first distinct noti- 
fication of anything very serious, occurs in the 
Kew diary of the 20th of October; and on the 
25th, at Windsor, Miss Burney continues :— 

“Thad a sort of conference with his Majesty, or 
rather was the object to whom he spoke, with a 
manner so uncommon, that a higher fever alone could 
account for it; a rapidity, a hoarseness of voice, a 
volubility, an earnestness—a vehemence, rather—it 
startled me inexpressibly ; yet with a graciousness 
exceeding even all I ever met with before—it was 
almost kindness! Heaven—Heaven preserve him ! 
The Queen grows more and more uneasy. She 
alarms me sometimes for herself, at other times she 
hasa sedateness that wonders me still more.—Sunday, 
Oct. 26th._The King was prevailed upon not to go 
to chapel this morning. I met him in the passage 
from the Queen’s room ; he stopped me, and con- 
versed upon his health near half-an-hour, still with 
that extreme quickness of speech and manner that 
belongs to fever; and he hardly sleeps, he tells me, 
one minute all night; indeed, if he recovers not his 
rest, a most delirious fever seems to threaten him. 
He is all agitation, all emotion, yet all benevolence 
and goodness, even to a degree that makes it touch- 
ing to hear him speak. He assures everybody of his 
health ; he seems only fearful to give uneasiness to 
others, yet certainly he is better than last night. No- 
body speaks of his illness, nor what they think of it.” 

“Saturday, Nov. Ist.—Our King does not advance 
in amendment ; he grows so weak that he walks like 
a gouty man, yet has such spirits that he has talked 
away his voice, and is so hoarse it is painful to hear 
him. The Queen is evidently in great uneasiness. 
God send him better! * * The King was hunting. 
The moment he arrived he sent a page to desire to 
have coffee and take his bark in the Queen’s dressing- 
room. She said she would pour it out herself, and 
sent to inquire how he drank it. The King is very 
sensible of the great change there is in himself, and 
of her disturbance at it. It seems, but Heaven avert 
it! a threat of a total breaking up of the constitu- 
tion. This, too, seems his own idea. I was present 
at his first seeing Lady Effingham on his return to 
Windsor this last time. * My dear Effy,’ he cried, 
‘you see me, all at once, an old man.’ I was so 
much affected by this exclamation, that I wished to 


run out of the room. Yet I could not but recover 
when Lady Effingham, in her well-meaning but literal 
Way, comiposedly answered, ‘ We must all grow old, 
sir; Iam sure 1 do.’ He then produced a walking- 


stick which he had just ordered. ‘ He could not,’ he 
said, ‘ get on without it; his strength seemed diminish- 
ing hourly.’ He took the bark, he said; ‘ But the 
Queen,’ he cried, ‘ is my physician, and no man need 
have a better; she is my Friend, and no man can have 
a better... How the Queen commanded herself I 
cannot conceive ; but there was something so touching 
in this speech, from his hoarse voice and altered coun- 
tenance, that it overset me very much. Nor can I 
ever forget him in what passed this night. When I 
came to the Queen’s dressing-room he was still with 
her. le constantly conducts her to it before he re- 
tires to his own. He was begging her not to speak 
to him when he got to his room, that he might full 
asleep, as he felt great want of that refreshment. He 
repeated this desire, I believe at least a hundred 
times, though, far enough from needing it, the poor 
Queen never uttered one syllable! He then 
applied to me, saying he was really very well, 
except in that one particular, that he could not sleep. 
The kindness and benevolence of his manner all this 
time was most penetrating: he seemed to have no 
anxiety but to set the Queen at rest, and no wish but 
to quiet and give pleasure to all around him. To me 
he never yet spoke with such excess of benignity : he 
appeared even solicitous to satisfy me that he should 
do well, and to spare all alarm; but there was a 
hurry in his manner and voice that indicated sleep 
to be indeed wanted. Nor could I, all night, for- 
bear foreseeing ‘ He sleeps now, or to-morrow he will 
be surely delirious !’” 

“The King is better and worse so frequently, and 
changes so, daily, backwards and forwards, that 
everything is to be apprehended, if his nerves are not 
some way quieted. I dreadfully fear he is on the eve 
of some severe fever. The Queen is almost over- 
powered with some secret terror. I am affected be- 
yond all expression in her presence, to see what 
struggles she makes to support serenity. To-day she 
gave up the conflict when I was alone with her, and 
burst into a violent fit of tears. Sometimes she walks 
up and down the room without uttering a word, but 
shaking her head frequently, and in evident distress 
and irresolution. She is often closeted with Miss 
Goldsworthy, of whom, I believe, she makes inquiry 
how her brother has found the King, from time to 
time. The Princes both came to Kew, in several 
visits to the King. The Duke of York has also been 
here, and his fond father could hardly bear the plea- 
sure of thinking him anxious for his health. ‘So 
good,” he says, ‘is Frederick!’ To-night, indeed, at 
tea-time, I felt a great shock, in hearing, from General 
Budé, that Dr. Heberden had been called in. It is 
true more assistance seemed much wanting, yet the 
King’s rooted aversion to physicians makes any new- 
comer tremendous. They said, too, it was merely for 
counsel, not that his Majesty was worse.” 

“ Wepnespay, NoveMBER 5TH.—O dreadful day! 
My very heart has so sickened in looking over my 
memorandums, that I was forced to go to other 
employments, I will not, however, omit its narra- 
tion. °Tis too interesting ever to escape my own 
memory, and my dear friends have never yet had 
the beginning of the thread which led to all the ter- 
rible scenes of which they have variously heard. I 
found my poor Royal Mistress, in the morning, sad 
and sadder still; something horrible seemed impend- 
ing, and I saw her whole resource was in religion. 
We had talked lately much upon solemn subjects, 
and she appeared already preparing herself to be 
resigned for whatever might happen. I was still 
wholly unsuspicious of the greatness of the cause she 
had for dread. Illness, a breaking up of the con- 
stitution, the payment of sudden infirmity and pre- 
mature old age for the waste of unguarded health and 
strength,—these seemed to me the threats awaiting 
her; and great and grievous enough, yet how short 
of the fact! I had given up my walks some days, I 
was too uneasy to quit the house while the Queen 
remained at home, and she now never left it. Even 
Lady Effingham, the last two days, could not obtain 
admission! she could only hear from a page how 
the Royal Family went on. At noon the King went 
out in his chaise, with the Princess Royal, for an 
airing. I looked from my window to see him; he 
was all smiling benignity, but gave so many orders 
to the postillions, and got in and out of the carriage 






























twice, with such agitation, that again my fear of a 








great fever hanging over him grew more and more 
powerful. Alas! how little did I imagine I should 
see him no more for so long—so black a period! 
When I went to my poor Queen, still worse and 
worse I found her spirits. She had been greatly 
offended by some anecdote in a newspaper—the 
Morning Herald—relative to the King’s indisposition. 
She declared the printer should be called to account. 
She bid me burn the paper, and ruminated upon who 
could be employed to represent to the editor that he 
must answer at his peril any further such treasonable 
paragraphs. I named to her Mr. Fairly, her own 
servant, and one so peculiarly fitted for any office 
requiring honour and discretion. ‘ Is he here, then 2” 
she cried. ‘No,’ I answered, but he was expected 
in a few days. I saw her concurrence with this pro- 
posal. The Princess Royal soon returned. She 
came in cheerfully, and gave, in German, a history 
of the airing, and one that seemed comforting. Soon 
after, suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He 
came into theroom. He had just quitted Brighthelm- 
stone. Something passing within seemed to render 
this meeting awfully distant on both sides, She 
asked if he should not return to Brighthelmstone ? 
He answered yes, the next day. He desired to speak 
with her; they retired together. * * Meanwhile, a 
stillness the most uncommon reigned over the whole 
house. Nobody stirred ; not a voice was heard ; not 
a step, nota motion. I could do nothing but watch, 
without knowing for what: there seemed a strange- 
ness in the house most extraordinary. At seven 
o'clock Columb came to tell me that the music was 
all forbid, and the musicians ordered away! This 
was the last step to be expected, so fond as his Ma- 
jesty is of his Concert, and I thought it might have 
rather soothed him: I could not understand the pro- 
hibition ; all seemed stranger and stranger. * * 
Colonel Goldsworthy was called away: 1 heard his 
voice whispering some time in the passage, but he 
did not return, Various small speeches now dropped, 
by which I found the house was all in disturbance, 
and the King in some strange way worse, and the 
Queen taken ill!—The two gentlemen spoke of the 
state of the house, but in terms so alarming, I had 
not courage to demand an explanation ; I dreadfully 
awaited to catch their meaning, gradually, as I 
could, unasked. At length, General Budé said he 
would go and see if any one was in the music-room, 
Mr. Fairly said he thought he had better not accom- 
pany him, for as he had not yet been seen, his a 

pearance might excite fresh emotion. The General 
agreed, and went. * * I really had no utterance, for 
very alarm, but my look was probably. sufficient ; 
Mr. Fairly kindly saved me any questions, and re- 
lated to me the whole of the mysterious horror! O 
my dear friends, what a history! The King, at 
dinner, had broken forth into positive delirium, 
which long had been menacing all who saw him 
most closely ; and the Queen was so overpowered as 
to fall into violent hysterics. All the Princesses 
were in misery, and the Prince of Wales had burst 
into tears. No one knew what was to follow—no 
one could conjecture the event. * * He stayed with 
me all the evening, during which we heard no voice, 
no sound! all was deadly still! At ten o'clock I 
said, ‘I must go to my own room, to be in waiting.” 
He determined upon remaining downstairs, in the 
Equerries’ apartment, there to wait some intelligence. 
We parted in mutual expectation of dreadful tidings. 
In separating, he took my hand, and earnestly re- 
commended me to keep myself stout and firm. If 
this beginning of the night was affecting, what did it 
not grow afterwards! Two long hours I waited— 
alone, in silence, in ignorance, in dread! I thought 
they would never be over ; at twelve o'clock I seemed 
to have spent two whole days in waiting. I then 
opened my door, to listen, in the passage, if anything 
seemed stirring. Not a sound could I hear. My 
apartment seemed wholly separated from life and 
motion, Whoever was in the house kept at the 
other end, and not even a servant crossed the stairs 
or passage by my rooms. I would fain have crept 
on myself, anywhere in the world, for some inquiry, 
or to see but a face, and hear a voice, but I did not 
dare risk losing a sudden summons, I re-entered 
my room and there passed another endless hour, in 
conjectures too horrible to relate. A little after one, 
I heard a step—my door cpened—and a page said 
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I must come to the Queen. I could hardly get along 
—hardly force myself into the room ; dizzy I felt, 
almost to falling. But, the first shock passed, I 
became more collected. Useful, indeed, proved the 
previous lesson of the evening: it had stilled, if not 
fortified my mind, which had else, in a scene such 
as this, been all tumult and emotion. My poor 
Royal mistress! never can I forget her countenance 
—pale, ghastly pale she looked ; she was seated to 
be undressed, and attended by Lady Elizabeth 
Waldegrave and Miss Goldsworthy; her whole 
frame was disordered, yet she was still and quiet. 
These two ladies assisted me to undress her, or rather 
I assisted them, for they were firmer, from being 
longer present; my shaking hands and blinded eyes 
could scarce be of any use. I gave her some cam- 
phor julep, which had been ordered her by Sir George 
Baker. ‘How cold I am!’ she cried, and put her 
hand on mine; marble it felt! and went to my 
heart’s core! The King, at the instance of Sir 
George Baker, had consented to sleep in the next 
apartment, as the Queen was ill. For himself, he 
would listen to nothing. Accordingly,a bed was put 
up for him, by his own order, in the Queen’s second 
dressing-room, immediately adjoining to the bed- 
room. He would not be further removed. Miss 
Goldsworthy was to sit up with her, by the King’s 
direction.” 

It is almost needless to point out how the 
miserable suspense of a scene like the above, 
is heightened, when political necessities and pri- 
vate feelings come into collision. As time 
passed, the confusion increased. Dr. Warren 
was sent for, to consult with Dr. Heberden and 
Sir George Baker: and the Queen was waiting 
on the rack of anxiety for his opinion, to deter- 
mine her own line of conduct :— 

“At length news was brought that Dr. Warren 
was arrived. I never felt so rejoiced; I could have 
run out to welcome him with rapture. With what 
cruel impatience did we then wait to hear his sen- 
tence! An impatience how fruitless! It ended in 
information that he had not seen the King, who re- 
fused him admittance. This was terrible. But the 
King was never so despotic; no one dared oppose 
him. He would not listen to a word, though, when 
unopposed, he was still all gentleness and benignity 
to every one around him. Dr. Warren was then 
planted where he could hear his voice, and all that 
passed, and receive intelligence concerning his pulse, 
&c., from Sir George Baker. We now expected every 
moment Dr. Warren would bring her Majesty his 
opinion ; but he neither came nor sent. She waited in 
dread incessant. She sent for Sir George—he would 
not speak alone: she sent for Mr. Hawkins, the 
household surgeon ; but all referred to Dr. Warren. 
Lady Elizabeth and Miss Goldsworthy earnestly 
pressed her to remove to a more distant apartment, 
where she might not hear the unceasing voice of the 
unhappy King ; but she would only rise and go to 
the little dressing-room, there to wait in her night- 
clothes Dr. Warren’s determination what step she 
should take. At length Lady Elizabeth learnt among 
the pages that Dr. Warren had quitted his post of 
watching. The poor Queen now, in a torrent of 
tears, prepared herself for seeing him. He came not. 
All astonished and impatient, Lady Elizabeth was 
sent out on inquiries, She returned, and said Dr. 
Warren was gone. ‘Run! stop him!’ was the 
Queen’s next order. * Let him but let me know 
what I am to do.’ Poor, poor Queen! how I wept 
to hear those words! Abashed and distressed, poor 
Lady Elizabeth returned. She had seen Colonel 
Goldsworthy, and heard Dr. Warren, with the other 
two physicians, had left the house too far to be re- 
called ; they were gone over to the Castle, to the 
Prince of Wales. I think a deeper blow I have 
never witnessed. Already to become but second 
even for the King! The tears were now wiped ; in- 
dignation arose, with pain, the severest pain of 
every species.” 

It was decided by the physicians, that Her 
Majesty should remove to another apartment 
separate from that of the patient, the first 
care of whom, then, devolved on the Prince of 
Wales. The discomfort to all parties of such a 
position must be manifest, when we remember 
the differences and estrangement which existed 





between father and son. Nor was the distress 
and confusion lessened by the reluctance to use 
those means of control and superintendence to 
which one in humbler life would have been mer- 
cifully subjected. One night, on leaving the 
Queen very late— 

“Tn passing through the dressing-room to come 
away, I found Miss Goldsworthy in some distress how 
to execute a commission of the Queen's: it was to 
her brother, who was to sit up in a room adjoining to 
the King’s; and she was undressed, and knew not 
how to go to him, as the Princes were to and fro 
everywhere. I offered to call him to her; she thank- 
fully accepted the proposal. I cared not, just then, 
whom I encountered, so I could make myself of any 
use. When I gently opened the door of the apart- 
ment to which I was directed, I found it quite filled 
with gentlemen and attendants, arranged round it on 
chairs and sofas, in dead silence. It was a dreadful 
start with which I retreated ; for anything more alarm- 
ing and shocking could not be conceived: the poor 
King within another door, unconscious any one was 
near him, and thus watched by dread necessity, at 
such an hour of the night !” 

On the following morning— 

“ While I was yet with my poor royal sufferer this 
morning the Prince of Wales came hastily into the 
room. He apologised for his intrusion, and then gave 
a very energetic history of the preceding night. It 
had been indeed most affectingly dreadful! The 
King had risen in the middle of the night, and would 
take no denial to walking into the next room. There 
he saw the large congress I have mentioned: amazed 
and in consternation, he demanded what they did 
there ? Much followed that I have heard since, par- 
ticularly the warmest éloge on his dear son Frederick, 
his favourite, his friend. * Yes,’ he cried, *‘ Frederick 
is my friend !"—and this son was then present amongst 
the rest, but not seen! Sir George Baker was there, 
and was privately exhorted by the gentlemen to lead 
the King back to his room ; but he had not courage: 
he attempted only to speak, and the King penned 
him in a corner, told him he was a mere old woman 
—that he wondered he had ever followed his advice, 
for he knew nothing of his complaint, which was only 
nervous! ‘The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, 
would have urged others to have drawn him away, 
but no one dared approach him, and he remained 
there a considerable time, ‘ Nor do I know when he 
would have been got back,’ continued the Prince, ‘if 
at last Mr. Fairly had not undertaken him. I am 
extremely obliged to Mr. Fairly indeed. He came 
boldly up to him and took him by the arm, and 
begged him to go to bed, and then drew him along, 
and said he must go. Then he said he would not, 
and cried *‘ Who are you?” *Iam Mr. Fairly, sir,’ 
he answered, ‘and your Majesty has been very good 
to me often, and now I am going to be very good to 
you, for you must come to bed, sir: it is necessary 
to your life.” And then he was so surprised, that he 
let himself be drawn along just like a child; and so 
they got him to bed. I believe else he would have 
stayed all night !’” 

We can imagine nothing worse than such a 
constant object of watchfulness, superadded to 
the onerous duties of court service. Yet, be- 
yond this, there were natural jealousies, caused 
by the Prince’s commands laid on the King’s 
attendants. When the court removed to Kew, 
the Regent, in person, took an active part in 
the arrangement of the household, himself 
marking out the apartments to be occupied, 
by writing the name of the party, with chalk, 
on the door. All this time, too, the very 
name of a Regency was wormwood to every 
one attached to George the Third. Discreetly 
scrupulous in refraining to record anything 
that dropped: from her Royal Mistress in mo- 
ments of involuntary confidence, Miss Burne 
has told us little of this melancholy period, 
beyond general hints as to the above causes of 
disquietude. One or two passages, however, 
are journalized in her best manner. One even- 
ing, when unusually sad and dispirited, she 
was aroused by a tap at the door, and, the 
entrance of her ally, Mr. Fairly, who announced 


that a change for the better had taken place» 
His Majesty :— Place in 

“* What, then, have not you heard—how much 
the King has talked ? And—and, have not you heard 
the charge.’ No; I have heard not a word of an 
charge.” ‘Why, then I'll tell you; the King has 
been calling them all to order for staying s0 Io 
away from him. ‘ All the equerries and gentlemen 
here,” he said, * lost their whole time at the table, by 
drinking so much wine and sitting so long over the'r 
bottle, which constantly made them all so slow in re. 
turning to their waiting, that when he wanted them 
in the afternoon they were never ready; and—ang 
—and Mr. Fairly,’ says he, ‘is as bad as any of them: 
not that he stays so long at table, or is so fond of 
wine, but yet he’s just as late as the rest; for he’s 99 
fond of the company of learned ladies, that he gets to 
the tea-table with Miss Burney, and there he stays 
and spends his whole time.’ ’” 

Here was a delicate distress for one so prone 
to indulge in such luxuries as the super-sensitiye 
authoress of ‘ Evelina’!—and she devotes a good 
paragraph to the proprieties which ought thence- 
forth to regulate her intercourse with Mr. Fairly, 
as gravely as if the remark touching it had been 
dictated by sane prudence, not mental aberra- 
tion. Then follows the removal to Kew, to which 
allusion has already been made.—Kew was an 
uncomfortable as well as melancholy prison. 


house, being only intended asa summer retreat, , 


With the new year, 1789, however, a better 
time seemed to dawn; and the last extract we 
shall give will prepare the reader for the news 
of the King’s recovery, which closes the volume, 
According to her physician’s order, Miss Burney 
took daily walking exercise, and, conceiving 
herself safe from the chance of all encounter— 
“TI strolled (says our authoress, February the 
2nd,) into the gardens: I had proceeded, in my 
quick way, nearly half the round, when I sud- 
denly perceived, through some trees, two or three 
figures. Relying on the instructions of Dr. John, I 
concluded them to be workmen and gardeners ; yet 
tried to look sharp, and in so doing, as they were 
less shaded, I thought I saw the person of his Ma. 
jesty! Alarmed past all possible expression, I 
waited not to know more, but turning back, ran off 
with all my might. But what was my terror to hear 
myself pursued !—to hear the voice of the King 
himself loudly and hoarsely calling after me, ‘ Miss 
Burney! Miss Burney!’ I protest I was ready to 
die. I knew not in what state he might be at the 
time; I only knew the orders to keep out of his way 
were universal ; that the Queen would highly dis- 
approve any unauthorized meeting, and that the very 
action of my running away might deeply, in his pre- 
sent irritable state, offend him. Nevertheless, on I 
ran, too terrified to stop, and in search of some short 
passage, for the garden is full of little labyrinths, by 
which I might escape. The steps still pursued me, 
and still the poor hoarse and altered voice rang in 
my ears :—more and more footsteps resounded fright- 
fully behind me,—the attendants all running, to catch 
their eager master, and the voices of the two Doctor 
Willises loudly exhorting him not to heat himself so 
unmercifully. Heavens, how I ran! I do not think 
I should have felt the hot lava from Vesuvius—at 
least not the hot cinders—had I so run during its 
eruption. My feet were not sensible that they even 
touched the ground. Soon after, I heard other 
voices, shriller, though less nervous, call out ‘Stop! 
stop! stop!’ I could by no means consent: I knew 
not what was purposed, but I recollected fully my 
agreement with Dr. John that very morning, that I 
should decamp if surprised, and not be named. My 
own fears and repugnance, also, after a flight and 
disobedience like this, were doubled in the thought 
of not escaping; I knew not to what I might be 
exposed, should the malady be then high, and take 
the turn of resentment. Still, therefore, on I flew; 
and such was my speed, so almost incredible to relate 
or recollect, that I fairly believe no one of the whole 
party could have overtaken me, if these words, from 
one of the attendants, had not reached me, ‘ Doctor 
Willis begs you to stop!’ ‘I cannot! I cannot!’ I 
answered, still flying on, when he called out, ‘ You 





must, ma’am; it hurts the King to run,’ Then, in 
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I stopped—in a state of fear really amounting 
ee y turned round, I saw the two Doctors 


got the King between them, and three attend- 
ants of Dr. Willis’s were hovering about. They all 
slackened their pace, as they saw me stand still; 
put such was the excess of my alarm, that I was 
wholly insensible to the effects of a race which, at 
any other time, would have requi red an hour's recruit. 
As they approached, some little presence of mind 
happily came to my command ; it occurred to me 
that, to appease the wrath of my fight, I must now 
show some confidence: I therefore faced them as 
undauntedly as I was able, only charging the nearest 
of the attendants to stand by my side. When they 
were Within a few yards of me, the King called out, 
‘Why did you run away?’ Shocked at a question 
impossible to answer, yet a little assured by the mild 
tone of his voice, I instantly forced myself forward, 
to meet him, though the internal sensation which 
satisfied me this was a step the most proper, to ap- 
his suspicions and displeasure, was so violently 
combated by the tremor of my nerves, that I fairly 
think I may reckon it the greatest effort of personal 
courage I have ever made. The effort answered: I 
looked up, and met all his wonted benignity of coun- 
tenance, though something still of wildness in his 
eyes. Think, however, of my surprise, to feel him 
put both his hands round my two shoulders, and then 
kiss my cheek! I wonder I did not really sink, so 
exquisite was my affright when I saw him spread out 
hisarms! Involuntarily, I concluded he meant to 
crush me: but the Willises, who have never seen 
him til] this fatal illness, not knowing how very ex- 
traordinary an action this was from him, simply 
smiled and looked pleased, supposing, perhaps, it was 
his customary salutation! I believe, however, it was 
but the joy of a heart unbridled, now, by the forms 
and proprieties of established custom and sober 
reason. To see any of his household thus by ac- 
cident, seemed such a near approach to liberty and 
recovery, that who can wonder it should serve rather 
toelate than lessen what yet remains of his disorder ! 
He now spoke in such terms of his pleasure in seeing 
me, that I soon lost the whole of my terror; as- 
tonishment to find him so nearly well, and gratifica- 
tion to see him so pleased, removed every uneasy 
feeling, and the joy that succeeded, in my conviction 
of his recovery, made me ready to throw myself at 
his feet to express it. What a conversation followed! 
When he saw me fearless, he grew more and more 
alive, and made me walk close by his side, away 
from the attendants, and even the Willises them- 
selves, who, to indulge him, retreated. I own myself 
not completely composed, but alarm I could enter- 
tainno more. Everything that came uppermost in 
his mind he mentioned ; he seemed to have just such 
remains of his flightiness as heated his imagination 
without deranging his reason, and robbed him of all 
control over his speech, though nearly in his perfect 
state of mind as to his opinions. What did he not 
sily!—He opened his whole heart to me,—ex- 
pounded all his sentiments, and acquainted me with 
all his intentions, The heads of his discourse I must 
give you briefly, as I am sure you will be highly curi- 
ous to hear them, and as no accident camrender of 
much consequence what a man says in such a state 
of physical intoxication. He assured me he was 
quite well—as well as he had ever been in his life; 
and then inquired how I did, and how I went on? 
and whether I was more comfortable? If these 
questions, in their implication, surprised me, imagine 
how that surprise must increase when he proceeded 
toexplain them! He asked after the coadjutrix, 
laughing, and saying, ‘Never mind her !—don’t be 
Oppressed—_I am your friend !—don’t let her cast 
you down !__I know you have a hard time of it— 
but don’t mind her!’ Almost thunderstruck with 
astonishment, I merely curtsied to his kind * I am 
your friend,’ and said nothing. Then presently he 
added, ‘Stick to your father—stick to your own 
family—let them be your objects.’ How readily I 
assented ! 
_ “Again he repeated all I have just written, nearly 
in the same words, but ended it more seriously ; he 
suddenly stopped, and held me to stop too, and put- 
Ung his hand on his breast, in the most solemn manner, 
he gravely and slowly said, ‘I will protect you!—I 
promise you that—and therefore depend upon me!’ 


I thanked him; and the Willises, thinking him 





rather too elevated, came to propose my walking on. 
* No, no, no!’ he cried, a hundred times in a breath ; 
and their good humour prevailed, and they let him 
again walk on with his new companion. He then 
gave me a history of his pages, animating almost into 
a rage, as he related his subjects of displeasure with 
them, particularly with Mr. Ernst, who, he told me, 
had been brought up by himself. I hope his ideas 
upon these men are the result of the mistakes of his 
malady. Then he asked me some questions that 
very greatly distressed me, relating to information 
given him in his illness, from various motives, but 
which he suspected to be false, and which I knew he 
had reason to suspect: yet was it most dangerous 
to set anything right, as I was not aware what might 
be the views of their having been stated wrong. I 
was as discreet as I knew how to be, and I hope I 
did no mischief; but this was the worst part of the 
dialogue. He next talked to me a great deal of my 
dear father, and made a thousand inquiries concern- 
ing his ‘ History of Music.’ This brought him to his 
favourite theme, Handel ; and he told me innumer- 
able anecdotes of him, and particularly that cele- 
brated tale of Handel’s saying of himself, when a 
boy, ‘ While that boy lives, my music will never 
want a protector.’ And this, he said, I might relate 
to my father. Then he ran over most of his oratorios, 
attempting to sing the subjects of several airs and 
choruses, but so dreadfully hoarse that the sound was 
terrible. Dr, Willis quite alarmed at this exertion, 
feared he would do himself harm, and again proposed 
a separation. ‘No! no! no!’ he exclaimed, ‘not 
yet; I have something I must just mention first.’ 
Dr. Willis, delighted to comply, even when uneasy 
at compliance, again gave way. The good King 
then greatly affected me. He began upon my re- 
verend old friend, Mrs. Delany ; and he spoke of 
her with such warmth—such kindness! ‘She was 
my friend !’ he cried, ‘an? I loved her as a friend ! 
I have made a memorandum when I lost her—I will 
show it you.” He pulled out a pocket-book, and 
rummaged some time, but to no purpose. The tears 
stood in his eyes—he wiped them, and Dr. Willis 
again became very anxious. ‘Come, sir,’ he cried, 
‘now do you come in and let the lady go on her walk, 
—come, now you have talked a long while,—so we'll 
go in,—if your Majesty pleases.’ ‘No, no!" he cried, 
*T want to ask her a few questions ;—I have lived so 
long out of the world, I know nothing!’ This 
touched me to the heart. We walked on together, 
and he inquired after various persons, particularly 
Mrs, Boscawen, because she was Mrs. Delany’s friend! 
Then, for the same reason, after Mr. Frederick Mon- 
tagu, of whom he kindly said, ¢ I know he hasa great 
regard for me, for all he joined the opposition.’ Lord 
Grey de Wilton, Sir Watkin Wynn, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and various others followed. He then 
told me he was very much dissatisfied with several of 
his state officers, and meant to form an entire new 
establishment. He took a paper out of his pocket- 
book, and showed me his new list. This was the 
wildest thing that passed; and Dr. John Willis now 
seriously urged our separating; but he would not 
consent; he had only three more words to say, he 
declared, and again he conquered. He now spoke 
of my father, with still more kindness, and told me 
he ought to have had the post of Master of the Band, 
and not that little poor musician Parsons, who was 
not fit for it: But Lord Salisbury,’ he cried, ‘ used 
your father very ill in that business, and so he did 
me! However, I have dashed out his name, and I 
shall put your father’s in,—as soon as I get loose 
again!’ This again—how affecting was this! * And 
what,” cried he, * has your father got, at last ? nothing 
but that poor thing at Chelsea? O fie! fie! fie! 
But never mind! I[ will take care of him! I will 
do it myself!’ Then presently he added, ‘As to 
Lord Salisbury, he is out already, as this memoran- 
dum will show you, and so are many more. I shall 
be much better served ; and when once I get away, 
I shall rule with a rod of iron!’ This was very unlike 
himself, and startled the two good doctors, who could 
not bear to cross him, and were exulting at my seeing 
his great amendment, but yet grew quite uneasy at 
his earnestness and volubility. Finding we now must 
part, he stopped to take leave, and renewed again his 
charges about the coadjutrix. * Never mind her! 
he cried, ‘depend upon me! I will be your friend 
as long as J live!—1 here pledge myself to be your 


friend !* And then he saluted me again just as at the 
meeting, and suffered me to go on. What a scene! 
how variously was I affected by it! but, upon the 
whole, how inexpressibly thankful to see him so 
nearly himself—so little removed from recovery !” 

With this long passage, we must conclude: 
and, indeed, concerning the painful subject to 
which our extracts have been devoted, the vol- 
ume contains little more to tell. On another 
occasion, we shall search its pages for those 
livelier sketches and amusingly prosy recitals, in 
which we cannot but think Fanny Burney is 
incomparable. 








My Last Tour and First Work ; or a Visit to the 
Baths of Wildbad and Rippoldsau. By Lady 


Vavasour. Cunningham. 


Ir is an ill-natured and ungenerous sneer which 
is contained in the proverb concerning the pave- 
ment of “ the courts below.” Good intentions, 
however ineffective, have at least a subjective 
merit. The remark, we admit, has its limits. 
To lose an eye in the awkward attempt of a 
good Samaritan at removing a mote, or even to* 
have the bridge of one’s nose broken bya well in- 
tentioned effort to scare away a wasp, is, indeed, 
“too bad ;” and there are awkwardnesses both of 
head and of hand, which no excellence of intention 
can excuse; but, within limits, and especially 
where the falling off extends only to a negative 
ill-consequence, all ill-natured sarcasm were 
better avoided. Lady Vavasour, accordingly, 
in putting forward charity as the motive for 
publication, makes a primd facie case in her 
favour. If this be deemed but cold comfort to 
the pride of authorship, the lady has to thank 
herself for coming thus before the public in 
formd pauperis. ad she made her advances 
in a more independent guise, and stood upon 
the merits of her work, the critics might have 
sanctioned her claim; for without assigning 
to the volume high praise for either depth 
of observation or accuracy of reflection, it is 
entitled to favourable mention as a light and 
agreeable narrative, containing good common- 
sense views of men and things. 

It has long been an opinion with us, that the 
great and overflowing fountain of bad logic is 
bad feeling; and that whether it arise from a 
heart naturally hardened, or from the influence 
of a false position, there is no cause which so 
effectually blinds men to the force of conse- 
quence, and contents them with such silly argu- 
ments. So, on the contrary, a hearty love of 
humanity, a desire to discharge faithfully our 
great duty to our neighbour, and to do unto 
others what we would they should do unto us, 
are powerful agents in clearing the intellect, 
and, except where fashion, prejudice, and con- 
ventional doctrines too powerfully interfere to 
lead astray, they contribute largely, even with 
the uneducated, towards the attainment of sound 
conclusions. The good intentions of Lady Vava- 
| sour are therefore entitled to respect, not merely 
for their own sake, but for the share they have 
|had in turning her speculations to a good 
account. She is evidently a person of an enthu- 
siastic temperament, and her desire to be useful 
sometimes hurries her into crude opinions. She 
is also occasionally betrayed into exaggeration ; 
but the prevailing qualities of her pages are, 
good sense, good nature, and an exemption from 
very many of the heresies and schisms which 
prevail among the upper classes. With this turn 
of mind, her narrative, which is in general — 
and flowing, is, as may be supposed, much 
interspersed with reflections of asemi-political, or 
rather socio-political character ; her observations 
abroad, leading her back to the memory of things 
at home. But this is without pedantry or pre- 
tension; rising naturally out of the subject; and, 
if not always very profound, they are above the 
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staple of our lady travellers, the pupils of Eng- 
lish boarding-schools, or of domestic governesses, 
with whom accomplishments are the one thing 
needful, and all knowledge that transcends 
appearances, or leads beyond the scene-shifting 

rooves of Society, are worse than anathema. 

ut, after all, samples will afford the best illus- 
tration of this lady’s work; and we take the 
first that presents itself: it is “a reading” upon 
flowers :-— 

“This sort of things [things of this sort] appear 
trifles; but they are in fact matters of great conse- 
quence, insomuch as everything that draws heart 
to heart, and mind to mind—that contributes, even 
in a remote degree, to unite human creatures in kind 
and affectionate remembrance to each other, is of 
consequence. 

Flowers are one of the many beautiful gifts of God to man. 
The cultivation of them improves his health and 
raises his mind, if he thinks about them. * * In the 
working classes, much might be done in the improve- 
ment of their morals, habits, and manners, by encou- 
raging them to pass their few leisure hours in the 
cultivation of flowers. The difference between two 
families, one loving flowers, the other loving gin, at 
the end of twelve months, would be very striking. It 
may be said, all cannot have gardens. True; but all 
may have a few flowers in their windows, and many 
more than they imagine ; fora little wooden balcony 
could easily be made outside of every window ; and the 
very circumstance of tending these flowers, would 
induce them occasionally to open the windows, and 
give air, that best tonic to the poor, exhausted, 
typhus-fevered inhabitant. But here the window-tax 
comes in, especially in towns, as a monster of evil, 
to debar the human race from what God and nature 
have declared absolutely necessary to their existence 
and well-being. The number of windows to the 
houses on the Continent must be remarked by all 
travellers. The cottages in this forest are one line of 
windows, giving light and life to all within; and by 
the adoption of the stove, all are kept warm and 
If all my 


comfortable at a small expense. * * 
readers could witness the state of the rooms inhabited 
by the poor, within a stone’s throw of the splendid 
shop-windows of magnificent Regent Street, they 


would shrink from it with horror. They would be 
tempted to break through the walls to give the faint- 
ing creatures light and air; or transport them to the 
heath-covered mountain, and let them rather lie 
under the natural rock, than within the walls of the 
unnatural, pestilential prison they were found in. To 
the ladies of the creation, flowers are a boon beyond 
all prize; and if the gentlemen knew it, to them, 
through their wives. The lady who is fond of her 
garden, and delights in the cultivation of it, will not 
seek expensive pleasures abroad. Home iseverything 
to her, and if her husband is wise enough to encou- 
rage her taste, he is a happy man. Women feel 
deeply little attentions ; and, in all probability, there 
are few who would be bad wives, if they had kind, 
affectionate, well-judging husbands.” 

In these few sentences, there is nothing, per- 
haps, very startling by its originality; but still 
they contain evidence of thought, and an habit- 
ual regard to the best interests of humanity. In 
the present state of the poor of these kingdoms, 
to think of giving them a taste for rearing flowers, 
seems little better than insult; yet we are bold 
to say that the facts are as Lady Vavasour 
has stated them. Had her thoughts prevailed 
amongst the wives of our legislators, and if, 
through their influence, the interests of the 
unrepresented had been as carefully looked to, 
as the spirit of these remarks implies, the want, 
the desolation of the working classes, their agony 
of despair, and, as Report bids us fear, the 
cherished hope of vengeance, would never have 
been. It were an absurd and unwarranted con- 
clusion to say, that encouragement of the love of 
flowers among the working classes would, in the 
present state of things, or, indeed, under any 
circumstances, have a decided influence on the 
morals of the people ; but if the feeling which 
suggests such a step had prevailed, so as to have 
insured a proper and honest attention to the 





ventilation, the draining, the decency, and the 
salubrity of the dwellings of the poor, if common 
efforts had been made to do justice to the work- 
ing classes, society at large would be more pros- 
perous, and the flowers might have sprung up 
spontaneously, by the side of other blessings, 
into the bargain. All this, Lady Vavasour has 
not expressed in terminis, but it exists inclusively 
in her text, and must lie at the bottom of her 
mind. 

Again, apropos to the festival in honour of the 
invention of printing, which took place at Stutt- 
gardt, the authoress, with an eye to her own 
country, (for she is an Irish woman,) remarks: 

“ Such fétes as these keep up the memory of things 
gone by, and, if of things good and useful, are plea- 
sant and healthful both to body and mind ; but if 
only continued to set one party against another, to 
bloat the one and cow the other, better bury the 
statue [in allusion to the statue of King William, 
the centre of Dublin party demonstration] that creates 
such division, and sink the day in eternal oblivion. 
Why not change our fétes, and let one be in honour 
of printing? No country on earth has made such 
use of it, none has benefited so much by it, and yet 
we let it pass by unnoticed.” 

Adverting to the subject of Fashion, the writer 
gives a dialogue, which she states herself to have 
overheard, and which we must endeavour to 
abridge :— 

“T was sitting one day with a friend upon a bench 
in the pretty walk along the river, watching the 
passing crowd, when a gentleman and two ladies sat 
down upon the one just before us, and continued the 
following conversation: one of the ladies was then 
speaking. ‘* It does not signify, argue as you will,— 
the power of fashion is greater than falsehood or 
folly. * * With their poor bodies, what has she not 
done? Ruffled them down to the wrists, then bared 
them up tothe shoulders; frilled them up to the ears, 
and now she has bared them down again to the 
back bone. * * She alters the shape of man, that 
mighty lord of the creation too, but she has more 
power over his mind than his body. When once she 
has him at one of your great universities she begins 
her attack, but always with the rich and noble ; the 
others are beneath her notice, though they generally 
follow in her train. She persuades them they are 
not comethere to read—that is beneath their dignity ; 
they are too rich to work, therefore they may play ; 
they are sent there for fashion’s sake, therefore their 
business is to learn to be fashionable. * * This isan 
admirable preparation for their introduction into the 
world, when their college education is finished. * * 
The night is passed in a lounge at the opera, ora peep 
at the theatre, before the great business, the exciting 
ecstacy of life commences—gambling. There, night 
after night, she binds her victims, first in a chain of 
gold, and then of iron. The once gay, rich, proud, 
son of nobility, sinks into the low-spirited, distressed, 
poor gentleman, shunned by his equals, dunned by 
his creditors. Many a young Englishman has sought 
safety and concealment in this country, who, with a 
different education, might have done honour to his 
own.’ The gentleman now began to speak. ‘I 
acknowledge the wondrous powers of fashion. * * 
But, where, Madame, have you learnt such an over- 
drawn picture of the education of our youth? 
Believe me, it is highly coloured, although, I am 
sorry to say, there is much truth in it.’ * * * Monsieur, 
T learn it from yourselves ; I am told it from those 
who have suffered from it, who have lamented the 
loss of time in their early days. * * And I leave it 
to your own judgment to answer, if you think the 
education of a monk five hundred years ago isa pro- 
per education for a gentleman in these enlightened 
days ?’” 

Lady Vavasour’s objection to the English sys- 
tem of education is very decided, and it breaks 
out on more than one occasion: not always, 
indeed, supported by the strongest reasons; but 
yet, on the whole, who shall say that it is not 
well founded? But we must bring the dialogue 
to its termination :— 

“Ah! Monsieur! you English are a curious 
people! * * Of your physical courage no one will 
doubt; your victories abroad have long proved that; 





but your moral courage at home is very doubtful, 
You consent to be governed by a number of conven 

tional laws, made by what you call the fashionable 
world, which you all dislike, and not only acknow. 
ledge there is no sense in, but that they are most 
inconveniently nonsensical. * * You submit to 
customs which entail not only an useless expense in 
your households, but are highly injurious to your 
fortunes—give you pain rather than pleasure, be 
cause your neighbours do it. * * When I was last 
in England, I observed the great trouble the lady of 
the house took in the arrangement of the table: 
there must be an equal number of dishes, one must 
match the other; and what with putting on and 
taking off, the arms of the servants were constantly 
over your shoulders. Then the cloth is to be taken 
off, and all the things upon it. I never saw the lamps 
and candlesticks removed without expecting to be 
set on fire by one, or covered with oil from the other, 
Then your late hours ? all complain of them. Many 
have declared to me, they leave their country and 
live abroad, on account of them. Now will you not 
acknowledge you are slaves? Ah, mon ami! with 
all your boasted freedom, you are conventional 
slaves,’ * * They all rose, and left us conjecturing 
who they could be. I guessed the lady to be German; 
my friend thought she was French. I leave the 
reader to judge how far she was correct in her 
opinion of England.” 

We must give a short specimen more, illus- 
trative of the author's mode of treating the de- 
scriptive part of her work. It relates to Weimar: 

“ Of all the places we have ever been in, Weimar 
is the most agreeable for society, and the best to send 
a young man to, just entering the world. Every 
young Englishman, with a proper introduction, is 
received there, and treated as noble; he is invited to 
court twice a week in the evening, and occasionally 
to dinner. The Grand Duke treats them with great 
kindness and good nature, and the Grand Duchess 
with all the dignity and grace so peculiarly her 
own. * * There is considerable state kept up 
at the court, and when the Grand Duke and 
Duchess sit down to cards, every person in the 
room goes up to the table, first of her Imperial 
Highness, and makes a curtesy or bow, as the case 
may be, and then to the Grand Duke; this is a 
very troublesome custom, for the first two deals are 
spent in returning the salute, which is always done 
most cordially. The Grand Duke plays Cassino— 
this is quite a different game from ours, and requires 
a ready reckoner to play it well. * * After the salu. 
tation at the card tables the young people go into the 
gallery, where there is a table covered with prints; 
a few of the married ladies go with them, the others 
sit working their tapestry at a round table in the 
corner. The first evening we passed at court there 
were not any cards. Twelve ladies sat round a large 
table; I was placed next to the Grand Duchess: in 
a few minutes one of the court ladies laid a number 
of pieces of flannel, each one yard long, upon the 
table ; she then gave a skein of scarlet worsted and 
a needle, with one of the pieces of flannel, to each 
lady. The Grand Duchess also took one: and we 
all began to overcast the edge of the flannel ; it was 
not difficult to discover the use of the work, and I 
was soon told the reason for it. The poor imagined 
the nobles were too proud to think of their wants, 
and her Imperial Highness wished to prove to them 
it was not so. It also set the court a good example. 
During the activity of the fingers the tongues were 
not idle; conversation went on most briskly, and I 
learnt more of what was going on in Europe in an 
hour and a half, than I should have done in England 
ina year. We all finished our task, and the little 
blankets were folded up and put into their baskets to 
be distributed the next day to the poor.” 

This is an amusing instance of the self-import- 
ance of the great, and of the measure they take 
of what is passing in the minds of mankind. 
Here, indeed, good intentions, however creditable 
to the Grand Duke and his family, are too evi- 
dently good for nothing: but to continue our 
extract— 

“ Weimar was the Athens of Germany in the time 
of the late Grand Dukes and Goethe—all the talent 
of Germany assembled there, 

And the scent of the roses will hang round it still; 
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for still the society is superior to other towns. No- 
ng improves the mind of wo-ran so much as an 
association with well-informed men ; and although it 
may appear singular, it is true, that they can do 
more good and generally less harm to her, than her 
own 8X. The ladies of Weimar are better informed, 
have more agreeable conversation than one 
rally meets with. If it had the climate of Italy, 
would indeed be difficult to leave it. They have 
many amiable customs we should do well to follow, 
though we might think them childish, and laugh at 
hat is very good sense; for as man cannot be always 
the philosopher, it is excellent to be easily amused, 
and wonderfully improves the temper,—that frightful 
sgnken rock so many split upon.” 
And now, for its own sake, as well as for that 
of the little Irish Agricultural school that de- 
nds upon its fortunes, we heartily wish this 


work success. 





The Sacred Books of the Orientals, containing 
the Chou-king, the Se-chou, the Laws of 
Meni and the Koran—[Les Livres Sacrés de 
lOrient, §c.] By G. Pauthier. London and 
Paris, Firmin Didot. 

Arter having remained in torpidity for more 
than two thousand years, Asia is now compelled, 
by the irresistible force of circumstances, to take 
an active part in the onward movement of 
humanity, and is affected to its remotest recesses 
by the impulsive energies of European activity. 
There are steamboats on the Indus; the com- 
mercial resources of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
have been explored; the barriers which fenced 
the Celestial Empire have been broken down ; 
British diplomacy has reached Bokhara, and the 
manufacturers of Lancashire influence the mar- 
ketsin Samarcand. The intellectual character 
of nations is one of the most important elements 
in the formation of their material prosperity ; 
we cannot profit by the physical wealth of Asia 
util we obtain some acquaintance with the 
nind by which that wealth is produced and 
guarded; the curiosity of the philosopher is 
united to the anxiety of the merchant, and the 
same information which enlarges the bounds of 
scientific knowledge gives guidance and direction 
to the enterprise of trade. 

Asia is an entire continent of traditions and 
recollections ; its traditions go back to the in- 
fancy of mankind ; its living strata belong to the 
primitive formation ; in its deserts are concealed 
the organic remains which point out the early 
phases of human society with more of certainty 
and precision than geological fossils show the 
former conditions of the earth. In the East we 
must search for the links which have been lost 
in the chain of the history of society, and these 
links are to be found not in the masses of the 
pyramids, the darkness of the tombs, or the ruins 
of the temples, but in the creeds, habits of 
thought and principles of action which guide 
the millions of an existing population. 

The work of M. Pauthier is intended to place 
before us the means of estimating the moral 
basis on which the civilization of the Chinese, 
the Hindtis and Mohammedans is based. He 
has very lightly touched on another and more 
important inquiry, whether there are any and 
whatelementscommon to the three systems, which 
would prove them to be identical in their origin, 
however varied in their developements, and which 
would thus enable us approximately to ascertain 
what may be called the moral capital with which 
human society commenced its operations in the 
production of institutions. It is not our purpose 
to enter on so deep and extensive an investiga- 
tion; we shall rather confine ourselves to indi- 
cating some of the principles which Europeans 
have been accustomed to arrogate exclusively to 
themselves, but which it is consoling to find are 
the general property of humanity. 

The basis of the Chinese morality is simply 





and forcibly stated in the third classic book 
(Lun-yu, ch. IV. sect. 15)—“‘The doctrine of 
our master consists entirely in possessing rec- 
titude of heart, and loving one’s neighbour as 
one’s self.” This doctrine is not proclaimed as 
a novelty by Confucius; though he lived about 
six centuries before our era, he declares that this 
noble maxim was a tradition from the sages of a 
very remote antiquity, which it was his mission 
to proclaim to posterity. According to his views, 
man is endowed with a moral sense, by which he 
can discover, for himself, the path of immutable 
rectitude as it was definitely traced by the great 
Creator. We are therefore directed to look for 
truth within ourselves ;—‘‘ Those who are able 
to comprehend the law of their own existence, 
and the duties which it involves, are enabled to 
comprehend the nature of other men and the law 
of their existence, and to teach them the duties 
they must observe in order to fulfil the mandates 
of heaven.”’ These principles are best developed 
in the Lun-yu, which is not a systematic treatise, 
but a series of conversations of a desultory cha- 
racter, but which, for that very reason, exhibit 
the moral principles of Confucius as doctrines 
familiar and habitual to the minds of his followers. 

The laws of Ment and the Koran are too well 
known for us to enter on any examination of 
their precepts; but the collection of Chinese 
moralists is, for the first time, placed before the 
public in a convenient and accessible form. We 
commend the work to all who are interested in 
studying the history of civilization, and to all 
who desire to know what are the moral elements 
of the Asiatic societies, with which our inter- 
course, already extensive, must soon be increased 
to an incalculable amount. 








History of a Breton College under the Empire 
—([La Petite Chouannerie, §c.] By A. F. 
Rio. Moxon. 

A work by the author of ‘ L’Art Chrétien’ cannot 

but command attention, and, being published in 

England, has every claim on literary courtesy. 

We recognize the devotional spirit and the 

attachment to antique usages and form, for 

which M. Rio is distinguished, and respect his 
patriotism and Breton feeling. Enough genius 
has of late years emanated from that distant 
province, to convince the rest of France that 

Brittany has too long lain under the imputation 

of barbarism: “Her rivals were honoured, 

while she was wronged and scorned.” But a 

bright day has gleamed upon her, and, like her 

oppressed sister, Erin, she has shown that, con- 
cealed in the dark mines of her bosom, are gems 
which, polished and brought to light, can out- 
shine the brightest in the country. Chateaubri- 
and’s name, like Moore’s, at once proves that 
her sons have genius, such as nowhere else can 
be found : her historians, too, of late, have been 
many; and though twenty years ago Mrs. 
Stothard (now Mrs. Bray) asserted that, after 
diligent inquiry, she could find no traditions, no 
legends, no history, no songs, no records, it has 
been since proved, that no country has more, 
both as ancient as the time of Romance, and as 
modern as the time of Napoleon. Mrs. Bray 
regretted when she wrote her tour, that Brittany 
was so unlike Wales in this particular, little 
imagining that teeming legends and cease- 
less songs were to be found in that land of 
romance, or that they would ever start into 
being at the touch of the wand of a Villemarqué. 

Not a stone, a tree, a rock in Brittany, but has 

its tradition; and the only wonder is, that the 

tourist should be so unlucky in her inquiries as 
to make them of the few persons who could not 
tell her of Merlin the Bard, of Fontenelle the 

Leaguer, of the spirits of King Grallon and his 

daughter, who still scream above the rocks, and 

of the wailing souls of shipwrecked mariners 





who demand burial of the faithful. She might 
have heard a legend attached to every crumbling 
castle, wall, and manor house: but when a tra- 
veller takes a thing for granted, he does not like 
to have his ideas disturbed, and it requires 
twenty years, at least, to clear away an error 
made by a writer who has travelled in a region 
little known. 

M. Rio, in the work before us, confines him- 
self to the relation of all the struggles for free- 
dom made by a determined band of boy-patriots 
against the veterans of Napoleon's army. 
Whether their attempt was as judicious as it was 
romantic, or whether it deserved blame rather 
than praise, has nothing to do with this history, 
which is merely a relation of facts, respectin 
which every one may judge for himself. The high 
and noble feeling of the fathers of these boy- 
heroes, when they rose en masse and battled for 
their homes and hearths, their children and their 
country—when they disputed every inch of 
ground with the blood-thirsty savages who came 
with fire and sword to destroy them—when the 
cast every selfish thought to the winds and fol- 
lowed the banners of their chiefs with Highland 
devotion, scorning to yield, and hiding, like the 
hunted band of Pelayo, in wilds and rocks, 
houseless, homeless, persecuted, and proscribed 
—this high and noble feeling who can doubt,— 
who can do other than admire? But resistance 
to a conqueror such as Napoleon, after the fear- 
ful storm had subsided, when a chance of tran- 
quillity might exist in obedience and the tortured 
country revive from its ashes, is scarcely an act 
to claim commendation from any but bards and 
romance writers. If David had had no higher 
support than his sling and stone and dauntless 
courage, he might have encountered the Giant 
in vain; but the strong hand of the Deity was 
on his side, and the colossal foe was vanquished. 
But no miracle could be effected by the prayers 
of the powerless priests, returned, after a 
wretched exile, to a deserted shrine; and the 
stripling warriors were only urged and excited 
to their ruin, without a hope that their immola- 
tion would benefit their country. It is painful 
to read of the progress of enthusiasm so danger- 
ously directed, and to follow the course of 
events which led to the massacre of the inno- 
cents and the weeping for children who “ were 
not.” We are cold enough to disapprove at all 
times of these hopeless revolts, and to deplore 
the violence which no reasonable advisers sought 
to subdue; we therefore keep our py for the 
bereaved mothers of these unhappy children, and 
cannot but censure the injudicious instigators of 
a useless and fatal plot. 

There is, however, much curious and romantic 
matter in M. Rio’s book, whatever may be the 
feelings it excites. He thus describes the state 
of mind among the boys at the College of 
Vannes, reopened in 1804, and the influences to 
which they were subjected. 

During the first years it was merely mutual in- 
struction in contemporary history, confined to the 
town or canton of the narrator, and as there was not 
asingle parish of Morbihan which had not its re- 
corder, every fragment of the annals of the chou- 
annerie made its impression on their ardent minds, 
The recollections of classic antiquity became feeble 
in comparison to these relations in the imaginations 
of these simple children, over whose cradles tears 
and blood had been shed. Happy was he amongst 
them, who, having had a chief of Chouans or a 
martyr-priest in his family, possessed sufficient elo- 
quence to place their exploits or their sacrifice in a 
glowing light! Onceacknowledged as a superior story- 
teller, he immediately became an object of venera- 
tion, and gained an ascendancy such as a great poet 
may do over hearts open to admiration. Besides 
the true accounts of military valour and resistance, 
and the persecutions practised against those who 
would not bend the knee to a revolutionary idol, the 
memories of the men and children of Brittany were 
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stored with a multitude of legends, some tender, some 
terrible ; every pupil could contribute his share in 
‘these mysterious tales, which were generally con- 
nected with the links existing between the visible 
and invisible world. Thus around their innocent 
minds a radiant atmosphere of Faith was formed, 
which long defied all the power of rationalism. It 
would be in vain to seek, even in the acts of martyrs 
or the legends of the Middle Ages, more affecting 
recitals than those which thus circulated in the col- 
lege, and which, to children so poetically credulous, 
had all the fragrance of newly-blown flowers. With 
what simplicity of faith did they cling to sentiments, 
which formed a sort of supplement of popular canon- 
ization to the public belief! but also with what bit- 
terness did they propagate all those legends which 
might be called revenging records, and which, like the 
Eumenides of Paganism, were attached to certain 
With what 
harshness did they interpret certain passages of the 
Bible on retributive justice, when, for instance, they 
were accustomed to point out two poor young girls, 
who sat working all day in the recess of a window, 
and to recount to each other, according to a tradition 
teo well believed by the common people, that these 
girls were condemned by Divine law, in expiation of 
the crimes of their parents, never to leave their 
home, for the moment they stepped over the thres- 


persons and families reputed accursed ! 


hold their shoes became full of blood ! 


These poetical dreams, or miserable super- 
stitions, as we should call them, appear to have 
been encouraged and fostered as religious trea- 
sures by the unfortunate priests, whose sufferings 
and experience had not taught them either 
wisdom or prudence; and, when it required a 


strong hand to put down these childish follies, 

when it became necessary to remove these super- 

annuated visionaries from the college and the 
parishes round, all were looked upon alike as 
victims to a hateful tyranny which ought to be 
resisted to the death. 

M. Rio says, that it “was neither a spirit 
of faction nor of vengeance, which caused the 
Breton priests to raise their voices against the 
existing government, nor dare any one assert 
that our priests used their influence to degrade 
our characters.” What more degrading, more 
debasing than these fanatical superstitions? But 
where was the discretion, the christian philo- 
sophy which should have taught a college of 
hot-headed boys to endure with dignity, or, at 
least, not rush headlong to certain destruction ? 
Benjamin Constant said he would prefer, if he 
must choose, a religious yoke to political des- 
potism ; but were these children fit instruments 
insuch a cause? or were they capable of deciding? 
If Brittany is not to be considered as forming 
part of France, the Bretons may be commended 
for that which M. Rio seems to admire, their 
leaguing with Spain against France in order to 
maintain their independence—if they are French- 
men, such an act, which happened in the time of 
Louis XIV., was treason to their country. 

The evidences of patriotism and high feeling, 
exhibited amongst the hero boys, anxious to show 
their contempt of the authorities, remind us for- 
cibly of the conduct of our own boy-heroes, not 
only of Westminster, Winchester, and Eton, but 
all the boy-schools we ever heard of ; and our 
quarrels between Town and Gown, though less 
heroic in intention, are strangely similar to the 
taking of the wall and making chains on the 
public walks to oppose the townspeople’s passage 
and create a riot. The historical or political 
knowledge which roused these young patriots, 
and induced them to rise with enthusiasm on the 
return of the King, is not very apparent when 
they were obliged to ask each other whether 
Louis XVIII. was « Bourbon! 

Mrs. Norton, Mr. Wordsworth, Landor, 
Milnes, and several French authors, have con- 
tributed poems to the volume, laudatory of the 
young Breton heroes, or bewailing the sorrows 
of their mothers. We give a few lines as speci- 


sertion in full :— 
The Breton Mother. 

It was a Breton Mother, 

Long widowed and alone— 

From her brow the look of gladness, 
From her lips the smile was gone ; 
But the light of Beauty lingered 
Despite the trace of tears, 

For her gentle cheek was faded 
With sorrow more than years. 
Her anxious gaze was resting 

On a proud and stately boy, 

With a mingled sweet expression, 
Half mournfulness, half joy ; 

The Widow's look, confessing, 
Though sharp life’s trial-pains, 

All is not Desolation 

While Mother-hood remains! 

Fair was the face she gazed on, 
Not only unto her, 

(For love's bright wand of magic 
Can unreal gifts confer), 

But, even to the stranger, 

A mien more bright and bold 
Ne’er struck the dull and careless, 
Or warmed and won the cold. 
Courage and thought were blended 
On his forehead proud and fair, 
Around it careless waving 

The locks of raven hair ; 

While from his brow’s dark shadow 
The light of those young eyes 
Gleamed like a lake whose waters 
Keflect the midnight skies. 

Still gazed they on each other, 
That Mother and her son, 

In his look that resolution 

Which spoke of childhood gone ; 
But silence was between them— 
The silence of a spell; 

Alas, she dared not question, 

She knew her fate too well: 

And he... how should he comfort 
That fond foreboding heart? 

How soften that sharp sentence, 
Yet warn her they must part? 


Wordsworth’'s lines are called 


The Eagle and the Dove. 
Shade of Caractacus, if spirits love 
The cause they fought for in their earthly home, 
To see the Eagle ruffled by the Dove 
May soothe thy memory of the chains of Rome. 
These children claim thee for their sire; the breath 
Of thy renown, from Cambrian mountains, fans 
A flame within them that despises death, 
And glorifies the truant youth of Vannes. 
With thy own scorn of tyrants they advance, 
But truth divine has sanctified their rage, 
A silver cross enchased with Flowers of France, 
Their badge, attests the holy fight they wage. 
The shrill defiance of the young crusade 
Their veteran foes mock as an idle noise; 
But unto Faith and Loyalty comes aid 
From Heaven, gigantic force to beardless boys. 


We conclude with some verses by Mr. Milnes, 
to which we cordially say, Amen! 


For honest men of every blood and creed 
T.et green La Vendée rest a sacred spot! 
Be all the guilt of Quiberon forgot 
In the bright memory of its martyr-deed! 
And let this little book be one more seed 
Whence sympathies may spring, encumbered not 
By circumstance of birth or mortal lot, 
Lut claiming virtue’s universal meed ! 
And as those two great languages, whose sound 
Tas echoed through the realms of modern time, 
Feeding with thought and sentiments sublime 
Each other and the listening world around, 
Meet in these pages, as on neutral ground, 

So may their nations’ hearts in sweet accord be found ! 


O France and England! on whose lofty crests 
The day-spring of the future flows so free, 

Save where the cloud of your hostility 

Settles between and holy light arrests, 

Shall ye, first instruments of God’s behests, 

But blunt each other? Shall Barbarians sce 
The two fair sisters of civility 

Turn a fierce wrath against each other's breasts? 
No! by our common hope and being, no! 

By the expanding might and bliss of Peace, 

Hy the revealed fatuity of war, 

England and France shall not be foe to foe: 

For how can eartlr her store of good increase, 

If what God loves to make, man’s passions still will mar? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.—This important work 
is now completed, by the publication of a Supple- 
mental Part, containing Title-pages, Preface, and a 
General Index. This last is a most important addi- 
tion to an Encyclopedia, by which is brought under 
the eye, at once, all the information directly or in- 
directly bearing on a subject, and necessarily scat- 





mens, as most of the poems are too long for in- 


On the Growth of Plants in Closely-Glazed Case 
by N. B. Ward.—* Most of the facts detailed nae 
following work have been long before the public” 
(Preface) ; we shall not, therefore, again enter on the 
subject. With respect, however, to pone chapter 
‘On the Application of the Plan to Improving 4, 
Condition of the Poor,’ we must say, that such an 
application seems to us very closely limited, In the 
stricter sense of the word “ poor,” we fear that, at the 
present moment, any recommendation of the sort 
would be felt as an insult. The father of a family, wh 
could afford even the very trifling expense mentioned 
by the author, must be far removed from the state 
which is usually meant by poverty: and, indepen. 
dent of the outlay of money and of time, necessary 
to the establishment and care of one of Mr. Wari 
cases, it may be doubted whether the interception of 
light, arising from its occupation of a window, would 
not render it rather an evil than a good to the hum. 
bler classes. For the rest, those classes are fond of 
flowers; and where the means and appliances ar 
not wanting, the discovery will probably recommend 
itself to their notice. Alas! that this should be the 
exception and not the rule. 

A Practical Treatise on the Laws, € “ustoms, and 
Regulations of the City and Port of London, by A, 
Pulling.—Compiled with industry, and will be found 
a useful manual by all who desire information re. 
specting the municipal privileges and government of 
the “ancient and honourable city.” 

The History ef Surrey, by E. W. Brayley, &e, 
Vol. II. Part 1, concludes the hundred of Woking, 
and commences that of Chertsey,—and preserves the 
character heretofore given of the work. 

Lectures on the Liturgy, by the Rev. J. Bentall.. 
The expositions and comments in these lectures are 
written in a calm reflective spirit, and are well cal- 
culated to excite the attention of youth to the pur. 
port of the prayers, which constant repetition hasa 
tendency to render a mere form. 

The Norrisian Prize Essay, by J.S. Howson, M.A, 
—The object of this essay is to prove, that both in the 
Old and New Testament “ Eternal life is offered to 
mankind through Jesus Christ only.” The author 
reasons with learning and acuteness, and some of his 
illustrations are felicitous. 

Meditations and Reflections for a Month.—This 
work consists of a series of short essays on religious 
subjects ; it possesses noclaim to depth or originality, 
and betrays in many passages a tendency to dogma- 
tism. 

Ireland and the Trish Church, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Lifford.—Advocating the establish- 
ment of what is called “ Orange” policy in Ireland. 
Waltham-on-Sea.—A tale written in defence of the 
Oxford Tracts, with what success we are unable to 
say, for our patience could not carry us beyond the 
first dozen pages. 

Bagster’s Critical Greek and English Testament. 
—An excellent edition of the Greek Testament, and 
every way creditable to its publisher. 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF MEATII. 
[From a Correspondent.} 

Tax death of Doctor Arnold has been soon fol- 
lowed by that of his friend the Bishop of Meath, 
whose eminence as a scholar and divine gave weight 
to his zealous advocacy of national education, and 
every measure calculated to promote the genuine 

rinciples of both civil and religious freedom. The 
jrish nation, and more especially the Irish Church, 
could ill afford to lose such a man ; his attachment 
to his country and his religion was only equalled by 
the wisdom with which he discovered what were the 
means by which the true interests of each might be 
promoted. He spared neither his health, his time, nor 
his purse, to advance the cause of both, and it may 
now be mentioned, that though his name as an author 
yas not prominently before the public, he was a very 

rolific writer in periodicals and pamphlets, princi- 
lly as an advocate of church reform and enlight- 
ened toleration. 

Cuartes DicKINsON was a native of the south of 
Ireland ; his family, though not wealthy, was respect- 
able, and he was permitted to indulge the ardent love 
of study which he displayed at a very early age. His 
old schoolfellows speak of him as a pale, “ retiring boy, 
foremost in the class, and last in the play-ground,” 
ardent to obtain distinction, but nervously shrinking 
from commendation, not popular as a companion, but 
much beloved as a friend, on account of his readiness 
to assist those of inferior abilities in the performance 
of their tasks. At an early age he entered the Dublin 
University, where he soon became distinguished as a 
successful competitor for college honours ; he retained 
however the same modest and almost bashful habits 
for which he was remarkable at school ; his cotempo- 
nries often rallied him on his shyness, and related 
amusing anecdotes of his running away to hide him- 
self, after obtaining a premium or certificate, in order 
to escape congratulations. He took a very high 
scholarship, and then began to prepare for the fel- 
lowship examination. The candidates for fellowship 
inthe Dublin University have always formed a class 
apart from the rest of the students: they unite 
in a society of their own, read and study together, 
asist each other’s researches and investigations, and 
generally devise some little plan of literary re- 
creation to relieve the tedium of scientific pursuits. 
Dickinson was the poet and critic of his little circle ; 
though deeply read in mathematics and physics, he 
vas fond of the graces and elegancies of light litera- 
ture; indeed, to the last hour of his laborious and 
weful life, he kept himself abreast with the current 
literature of the day, and loved to turn occasionally 
from graver matters to discuss points of criticism in 
letters to private friends. A heap of such letters lies 
before us, and they exhibit a rare combination of deep 
thought, unaffected earnestness, and child-like sim- 
plicity. At the proper season he appeared as a 
candidate on the fellowship bench. Very few in 
Dublin have ever obtained fellowship at the first 
trial, but it was believed by those who witnessed the 
examination—which is always public and vivd voce— 
that Dickinson had succeeded. On the day of decla- 
nition, it appeared, that another had gained the fellow- 
ship, but that he had won Madden’s prize, which is 
given for distinguished answering to unsuccessful 
candidates. The circumstance excited attention and 
discussion at the time, but we have no wish to revive 
its memory, for there was scarcely any election of 
fellows during the provostship of the late Bishop of 
Ferns, which did not occasion some dissatisfaction and 
dispute. Before another opportunity offered, Dickin- 
so married the daughter of Mr. Abraham Russell, of 
limerick, and as the celibacy statute was then un- 
repealed, he was of course disqualified for office in the 
University. 

He now entered into orders and obtained a curacy 
in Dublin; after some time he took his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and was generally regarded as a 
person whom his merits would have recommended to 
promotion, but for the well-known liberality of his 
opinions, On Doctor Whately’s appointment to the 
se of Dublin, the bar to Doctor Dickinson’s advance- 
ment was removed ; the Archbishop appointed him 
his secretary and private chaplain, and presented him 
with the living of St. Ann’s, which, though nota very 
valuable piece of preferment, is one of the best in the 
Archhishop’s gift, the see of Dublin not being rich in 
patronage. The strict friendship between the prelate 
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and his chaplain, based on a perfect unity of principle, 
taste, and sentiment, excited much attention and some 
jealousy. “TI was said to have been the making of 
him,” writes the Archbishop in a letter announcing 
the death of his beloved friend, “ I wish I had such an 
art ; but it was just as the Indians make a diamond, 
by picking it out of the gravel and sand in which it 
lies, and setting it.” 

Dr. Dickinson’s appointment to the see of Meath 
was one of the latest made by the Whig government 
in Ireland. It was the spontaneous and unsolicited 
act of Lords Fortescue and Morpeth ; a fact thus 
stated by the prelate himself in a letter to a friend : 
—* You will have seen my appointment to Meath 
in the newspapers; I wished to communicate it to 
you first myself, but I was bound to secresy till it was 
announced officially. The statement in the Evening 
Post respecting non-solicitation by me or for me is 
perfectly correct.”—On the same subject Archbishop 
Whately writes :—“ He would have disdained to ask 
preferment, and never mentioned his name to Minis- 
ters (not being consulted by them) in connexion witha 
bishoprick, nor would he have endured that I should.” 

Dr. Dickinson’s promotion was, with one solitary 
exception, applauded by men of all parties. The 
Irish papers most opposed to him in politics, con- 
gratulated the Ministers on having made so good a 
selection. 

The letters subsequently collected and published 
under the title of ‘The Bishop,’ were addressed to 
Dr. Dickinson at the time of his appointment. They 
were, as they professed to be, the production of a 
layman, but the materials were supplied by one of 
the highest authorities in the Church. The Bishop 
of Meath, after this publication, became more closely 
united in literary friendship with the author, and 
freely communicated to him his views and plans 
for the service of their common church and common 
country. His sentiments on the important subject 
of Candidates for Holy Orders, are too instructive to 
be omitted ; in addition to their didactic value, they 
throw much light on the character of the man. He 
thus wrote:—*I have been indebted to you for many 
kind letters and acts which I have not thanked you 
for ; I have, however, been much engaged, especially 
in examining for Orders, which is sometimes a very 
oppressive duty. There are frequently conflicting 
feelings—the desire to show all kindness to the indi- 
vidual, and the responsibility towards God, frequently 
draw different ways. A clear case of ignorance is of 
course easily disposed of, Moderate attainments, if 
there be hope of improvement, should be leaned to 
with indulgence. I am also disposed to allow great 
latitude with regard to opinions, provided at least the 
individual seems not unwilling to concede a latitude 
to his neighbours. But when clever men present 
themselves, who tell you they mean to denounce 
those who dissent from them as in a state of damna- 
tion ;—or, again, if you perceive that they are likely 
to lead their flocks into Antinomian principles— 
holding themselves principles which escape only by 
very acute metaphysical reasoning from decided 
Antinomiani this creates perplexity, and presses 
not merely on the intellect, but the spirits. I have 
had this perplexity lately, and am not yet free from it.” 

The Bishop of Meath took a lively interest in the 
Oxford Tract controversy. In addition to several 
former publications, he had prepared, just before his 
death, a Charge, in which he had traced the coincid- 
ence between the Tractarians and the Transcendent- 
alists. It was to have been delivered on the very day 
he died, in the fiftieth year of his age. His general 
character may be best described by extracting a por- 
tion ofa letter from Archbishop Whately to the writer 
of this imperfect notice :—“ You have already copi- 
ously described him in ‘The Bishop’; you have only 
to select. You know how he was characterized by the 
union of qualities as opposite as virtues can be ;—such 
patient mildness and intrepid firmness—such acute- 
ness and such caution—such unwearied activity, with 
such quietness—such public spirit with private affec- 
tion—such tact and address with child-like openness 
and guileless simplicity—distinguished powers in 
abstract science, and uncommon common sense— 
extraordinary theological attainments, with absence 
of bigotry—such piety, with distinguished cheerful- 
ness—universal kindliness, with utter contempt of 
popularity. ..Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves, was a text on which his life was the best 








commentary I ever knew. He was adored by his 
clergy, who mourn deeply the loss of an excellent 
friend to themselves, as well as an unspeakabl 
blessing to the Church. God’s will be done !*—Such 
testimony requires neither addition nor commentary ; 
it is true to the very letter,— 

And ne'er held marble in its trust 

Of one more justly lov’d, the dust. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT CITIES OF LYCIA. 

Taree Englishmen, in the month of February 
last, commenced a tour into the interior of Lycia 
—the Rev, E. T. Daniell, with especial reference to 
the ancient geography, Lieut. Spratt to the modern, 
and Mr. Edward Forbes to the natural history of the 
country. The following is an extract from a private 
letter from Mr, Daniell, dated— 

Rhodes, June 6. 

Upon the whole, we have been as successful as the 

time and the circumstances permitted. We can add 
to any map hitherto published the names of eighteen 
ancient cities, the sites of which we have unquestion- 
ably ascertained by inscriptions. We have found 
about as many sites, hitherto unvisited, but, of some 
of these, we cannot positively assert the name, having 
found no inscription giving it. Of those eighteen, 
the names of which I have in my inscription book, 
some had been visited before, but wrong names at- 
tached to them, from an unsuccessful search after 
inscriptions. I will give you first the list, and then 
tell you a little about each in turn:—1, Araxa ; 
2, Phellus ; 3, Candyba; 4, Cyanee ; 5, Sura ; 6, 
Yorydalla ; 7, Rhodiapolis ; 8, Idebessus ; 9, Aca- 
lissus ; 10, Gage; 11, Lagon ; 12, Termessus Major ; 
13, Lagbe; 14, Cibyra; 15, Bubon; 16, Balbura ; 
17, GEnoanda ; 18, Arsa. 

1, Araxa was a city in the valley of the Xanthus, 
and its ruins are those to which Mr. Fellows attached 
the name of Massicytus. I have an inscription un- 
questionably proving the site to be that of Araxa. 
2, Phellus, or at least the port of Phellus, was situated 
a little to the south-east of Antiphellus, at some ruins 
called Paienduri, while the city itself was situated 
inland, near a tomb on the road to Cassabar, on 
which, as on one at Paienduri, the name of Phellus 
oceurs. 3, Candyba is found at a place still called 
Gandeva, in the plain of Cassabar. 4, Cyanee. We 
found three distinct cities, all bearing this name, and 
none of them the Cyana of Mr. Cockerell, near Port 
Tristome. The change from the singular to the 
plural in the way of writing this name by ancient 
authors, is thus accounted for. Three, if not four 
cities were doubtless united under one head, and that 
a new and grand one, built with Roman magnificence 
and luxury—a theatre, baths, splendidly decorated 
agora, and innumerable sarcophagi. The two smaller 
cities of this name contain monuments of what is 
called Lycian architecture, and with Lycian inscrip- 
tions ; but the great Cyanee has neither. Between 
it and the sea, or rather between it and Sura, is an- 
other set of ruins, which I imagine were those visited 
by Mr. Cockerell. These we did not visit. 

5, Sura is correctly placed in Col. Leake’s map, 
but it does not appear that the site was visited by 
him or any other traveller. There are Lycian tombs 
and inscriptions, and evidence of the existence of a 
temple to the “ Surian Apollo.” 

Corydalla is situated on the edge of the plain of 
Phinela, and its place is marked by Mr. Fellows as 
Gage, viz. Haggivellet. Rhodiapolis is situated on a 
neighbouring mountain, about three-fourths of an 
hour from Corydalla. The true Gage stood on the 
sea shore, as the Stadiasmus would lead one to expect. 

Acalisssus and Idebessus are cities ina magnificent 
valley running northwards between the mountains 
of Solyma and those of Aryeanda. No Frank had 
visited them. As far as a travelling library can en- 
lighten one, there is no mention by ancient authors of 
Acalissus; and Idebessus, or Eidebessus, is said to 
have been an early name of Antiphellus. These 
two cities, however, are far apart. There are two 
more sites in this great valley, containing no certain 
indication of their former names, and although I have 
strong ground for believing one to be Apollonia, 
there is such danger in hazarding these speculations, 
without corroborative evidence, that we let it pass. 

The situation of Lagon is altogether a very odd 
affair, It is at least sixty geographical miles from 
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the sites hitherto attributed to it, but it clears up 
several difficulties in the march of Manlius, and 
proves that, so far from having gone slowly from 
Cibyra into Pamphylia, the Roman consul went as 
quickly as he could. There are some circumstances 
connected with the inscriptions at Lagon, of peculiar 
interest, with reference to Livy’s account, but it is too 
long a tale for a letter. , 

Termessus might well be called, as its inscriptions 
call it, H AAMIIPA TEPMH=2EQN TON MEIZO- 
NQN IIOAIS. Its extent, position, and remains 
fully justify the title; while the real position of the 
pass of Termessus, in the valley three miles below 
the city, quite explains Arrian’s account of Alex- 
ander’s taking the one without attempting the 
siege of the other. By having ascertained the site of 
Abyra, as well as Lagon, and travelled nearly along 
the most direct road from the one to the other, we 
found the true Lake Caralites, which, after all, is not 
a lake but a marsh, as Livy has described it,—a 
marsh, however, of from eight to ten miles in length. 
The northern side of this great marsh is strewed at 
different distances with ancient capitals, columns, 
&c. On one of these I found the name of Lagbe, 
sounding very like that of the modern Turkish town 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Cibyra had been visited a year ago by a friend of 
mine, but he did not look for inscriptions. Three 
travellers had bivouacked under the hill on which 
Babon stood, but were prevented, by want of time, 
ascending to the ruins. I found one inscription only, 
but containing the name two or three times. Balbura 
and CEnoanda were visited by Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Hoskyn, of the Beacon, last year ; but they brought 
no positive proofs of their identity, which induced us 
to take them in our tour. We thus complete the 
four cities of the Cibyrates. We have, unfortunately, 
no positive proofs as to Podalia, Choma, and Amelas ; 
but I am inclined to believe that Amelas was at Eski 
hissar, Podalia possibly at Armotlu, two or three 
hours from Almalu, and Choma on the ridge of the 
mountains overlooking Araxa, and that portion of the 
valley of the Xanthus. These ruins were also visited 
last year by Mr. Hoskyn and Mr. Forbes. Almalu 
was certainly not an ancient site. 

The last of our cities was Arsa, situated between 
Tlos and Xanthus, and overlooking the former. 

This is the extent of the positive information, which 
we gained as to the sites and names of cities in this 
district of Asia Minor ; but, by taking the mountain 
route from Phaselis into the plain of Perga, instead 
of following the shore at the foot of Climax, we have 
ascertained the route (because the only route) of 


Alexander’s army. And if I am not altogether under 
a delusion, there is strong presumptive evidence as to 
who the Thracians were who acted as conductors or 


guides on the occasion. Of this however hereafter. 
We were unfortunately prevented visiting Arnas, the 
site of Arna, the plague being there at the time 
when we were in the neighbourhood. Of our eighteen 
cities, all, with the exception of Lagon, Termessus, 
and Cibyra, formed at one time part of ancient Lycia. 
To these fifteen, if we add, the six great sites ascer- 
tained by Mr. Fellows, viz. Xanthus, Pinara, Tlos, 
Cadyanda, Sidyma, and Arycanda ; and the seven 
previously found by Capt. Beaufort and others, viz. 
Telmessus, Patara, Antiphellus, Myra, Limyra, 
Olympus, and Phaselis, we have twenty-eight cities 
of Lycia, of which the sites are ascertained by inscrip- 
tions. I am not sure if Aperre can properly’ be 
added to the number, but Arna certainly may. 
There is very little doubt of many others. Mr. 
Fellows’s Calynda is most probably Dedala, Calynda 
itself being supposed to be at some ruins bearing the 
name of Calchan. On the borders of Caria, Caunus 
was found two years ago by Mr. Hoskyn, and I 
found an impertect inscription among his papers, 
which left no doubt of its identity. Thus much 
touching the geography of this most interesting dis- 
trict. A word or two on two subjects of considerable 
importance, in the present state of our knowledge of 
the ancient inhabitants of Lycia, their language and 
their art. From the observations I have been able to 
make, it does, I confess, appear to me almost certain 
that the language called Lycian was not the language 
of the conquered inhabitants of the country, but of 
their conquerors only. The obelisk at Xanthus 
contains avowedly the most ancient inscription in this 
language. I believe that, instead of that language 





being spoken down to the time of the erection of the 
obelisk, as has been supposed, from remote antiquity, 
it was then a new language in the country. Upon 
the language itself, its structure, &c., it would be pre- 
sumption to say a word. I speak merely of the age 
at which it was spoken in Lycia, and of the people to 
whom it belonged ; and from the monuments, the 
coins, and the bilingual inscriptions, it certainly is 
most doubtful whether it was ever the language of 
the Lycian people. With respect to the art of Lycia, 
by far the finest specimen is being transported to 
England, the Pandarus Relief at Xanthus: of the 
eastern source of this work there can be no doubt. 
There are a few specimens of similar character, but 
the large mass of the sculptures in Lycia, Xanthian as 
well as of other cities, are Greek, and most of them of 
a late age. But there are at least two friezes of Greek 
workmanship, being now shipped for England, either 
of which would be worth all the expense and trouble 
at which this large prize of sculpture is being re- 
moved. 





The Ancient Theveste.—The French have lately 
taken possession of the Arab Town of Tebessa, and 
the following particulars of the ancient city are from 
the despatch of General Negrier to the Minister of 
War. “ The town of Tebessa, the ancient Theveste 
of the Romans, is in one of the finest parts of the 
province of Constantina. Here are to be found deli- 
cious water, beautiful gardens, and an immense plain 
irrigated by numerous springs. The ruins and traces 
of Roman stations scattered around the monuments 
of art found in Tebessa itself, and the other testi- 
monials of grandeur and luxury still apparent, attest 
the value set by the Romans on this part of their 
conquests, and that where there is now a population of 
not more than 1500 Arabs, there existed in those 
times between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants. The 
Roman fortress of Thevessa is still standing. It 
consists of a rectangular tower of nearly equal sides, 
and surrounded by a wall measuring 1500 yards in 
extent, built of squared stone. At different distances 
in the line of the wall are 14 square towers. The 
height of the wall varies from 15 to 30 feet, and that 
of the towers from 30 to 36 feet. The thickness is 
between 6 and 8 feet. There are two entrances, which 
the Arabs call Bab el Djedid (the new gate), and 
Bab el Kedim (the old gate). ‘The first gives access 
to the town between the two towers fronting the east, 
which is scarcely wider than between 10 and 12 feet. 
The other gate is surmounted by a triumphal arch, 
in the style of the best period of the Roman dominion, 
and which has since been formed into two towers in 
the north front of the inclosure. This monument 
remains almost entire, but is partly concealed by 
walls, which have filled up the intervals between the 
columns and the arches which support the upper part. 
The arch is of the Corinthian order, and all its archi- 
tectural decorations are as fresh as if they were 
sculptured yesterday. They are inremarkably pure 
and delicate style. Latin inscriptions record the 
dates of its original construction and of its restora- 
tion, after being devastated by the Barbarians. 
Inside the town, near the old gate, isa small Temple 
still perfect, the form and architectural style of which 
very much resembles the Maison-Carrée at Nimes, 
This building is of the Corinthian order. The portico 
is composed of eight columns, surmounted by an en- 
tablature with a cornice and an attic enriched with 
very curious allegorical designs, executed with the 
utmost perfection. The columns are formed of single 
blocks of a very fine red marble. The rest of the 
Temple is supported by pilasters in the same style 
as the portico, Towards the south-east of the town, 
at about 200 yards from the new gate, is a Circus of 
elliptical form. The raised seats are 16 in number, 
and are capable of accommodating 6,000 spectators. 
From the sides of the mountain of Bou-Roumann 
flows an abundant stream of water, which the Romans 
conveyed into the town by an aqueduct 765 yards 
in length. It still exists across a ravine 50 feet in 
depth. In some parts it has been roughly repaired 
by the Arabs, but it is the Roman canal which still 
brings to Tebessa all the water required for the in- 
habitants and their gardens, At about 1,300 yards 
from the north wall of the town are immense ruins, 
supposed to be those of a Temple of Justice, but it 
belongs to antiquaries alone to determine the destina- 
tion of each of its parts.” 








THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
WE have been indulged with the perusal of a py 

vate letter from that excellent astronomer F, Ba 

+) giving an account of this superb phenom 4 
as witnessed by himself at Pavia, over which town 
the line of central darkness exactly passed, The 
appearances were every way extraordinary, unex. 
pected, and most singular. At the moment when 
the total obscuration commenced, a brilliant crown 
of glory encircled the moon, like the “ Aureola,” 
which Catholic painters append to their saints, Sy. 
denly, from the border of the black and labouring moo, 
thus singularly enshrined, burst forth at three distine; 
points, within the aureola, purple or lilac flames ! vig, 
ble to every eye. At this moment, from the whole 
assembled population of the town, a simultaneous 
and deafening shout broke forth. A similar manifes. 
tation of popular feeling is recorded at Milan, occa. 
sioned by the selfsame astonishing spectacle, accom. 
panied in the latter instance with a general “ Huzzah! 
vivent les astronomes!” The eclipse was also viewed 
from the Superga, near Turin, by our Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Airy, apparently under less favourable 
circumstances. We have yet heard of no astronomer 
witnessing from a great elevation in the Alps the 
shadow striding from peak to peak, or blotting in 
succession the fair fields of North Italy. Such an 
exhibition must have been perhaps the sublimest 
which the eye of man can ever witness as a mere 
physical phenomenon. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A relic of a Cartoon, by Raffael, is now to be seen 
at the National Gallery. This fragment of a work 
but little respected either by Man or by Time, asthe 
former cut it into pieces with his shears for the 
Arras looms, and the latter hewed it smaller again 
with his scythe through mere wantonness, has been 
patched up of many scraps, and all so carefully 
painted over, that scarce a trait of the original is now 
discernible. Still the composition remains, and the 
grand intention—a venerable ruin, betokening, by 
the magnitude of its materials and their gigantic 
ordonnance, how sublime it must have looked when 
fresh from the hand of its mighty constructor. He 
had chosen for his subject that most horrible 
slaughter-scene, ‘ The Murder of the Innocents,’ yet 
knew how to render it attractive. Ye who “grind 
so much of the red,” take example! Accustomed 
as we are to the spasmodic passions of modern tra- 
gedy, we may find the scene delineated with a sub- 
dued feeling that somewhat resembles tameness; at 
least the expressiveness is seen rather in the attitudes 
than the countenances, but these have, no doubt, lost 
much, if not all of their primitive character. Upon 
the whole, this relic is a study for the comparative 
anatomist in Art, who can imagine out the colossal 
frame from the chance details to be found among 
such a heap of alluvion. It once belonged to Mr. 
Prince Hoare, and belongs now to the Foundling 
Hospital, whose Committee have deposited it, notas 
a donative, but what we may call a permanent loan 
to the public, in our National Collection of Pictures 

It is always so ungracious a task to comment on 
contemporary periodicals, that we long since ceased 
to notice them: but our attention is sourgently invited 
to the number of the Foreign Quarterly Review just 
published, under a new Editor and a new system of 
management, that it would be still more ungracious 
to let it pass in silence. Yet if this number is to be 
taken asa fair specimen of the mode in which the 
work is henceforth to be conducted, and of the im- 
provement to be looked for in consequence of the 
change which has taken place, we cannot speak 
favourably of it. Making every allowance for in- 
completeness in regard to arrangements, we do not 
perceive any alteration for the better in regard to 
plan, except in some minor points. The great de- 
fect of the Foreign Review has ever been, that it 
did not answer to its title ; that so far from confining 
itself, as it very well might, and ought to have done, 
to the contemporary literature or literatures of the 
Continent, it was accustomed to go out of its way 
search of subjects that had no relation to literature at 
all ; and howeverably many of them were treated, they 
possessed but little interest for the majority of readers: 
endless articles on political, commercial, and theo 
logical topics, were certainly ill calculated to recom 
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~ nd the work to those who sought it for the promise 
held out by its title; more especially as there is 
ce, even a perplexing superabundance, of 

‘als suited to its purpose, were it to confine 
itself strictly to Foreign Literature, properly so 
ed, We could mention many interesting works 
shich have of late years appeared in various parts 
of the Continent, but of which no notice what- 
ever has been taken by the Foreign Quarterly. We, 
gho only incidentally, and on special occasions, 
otice foreign publications, have frequently antici- 
the Foreign Quarterly in notices of literary 
novelties; indeed, many interesting works have not 
heen noticed therein at all until after they had been 
translated, and gone the round of the whole English 
iodical press. Y et so far from there being any change 
for the better, so far as the leading articles are con- 
cemed, under the new management, we are expressly 
told that * Discussion of English books on matters of 
Foreign concern will no longer be excluded from the 
Foreign Quarterly ; and subjects of Classical Scholar- 
ship, important alike to every country, will receive 
nore careful attention ;*—which last is certainly no 
empty promise, since one of the longest articles in 
the present number is on the * Writings of Catullus!” 
The space so occupied would, in our opinion, have 
been far more appropriately and interestingly filled 
by two or three articles on German, French, Italian, 
or Spanish works, even though not more fresh than 
Doering’s edition of ‘Catullus,’ of 1834! Surely, too, 
the Editor must have been strangely in want of foreign 
publications, when he accepted an essay on the *Cha- 
racteristics of German Genius,’ with an English book 
—Mrs, Austin’s ‘ Fragments from German Prose 
Writers’—by way of text; and another paper—that 
on Chatterton—tacked to an English book, at least | 
toa book written in English, though published in | 
America, and which is, moreover, not upon the 
subject of Chatterton, but of Tasso! Such in- 





congtuities might have been passed by, as merely 
accidental, had nothing been said about changes of 
plan and adoption of a new system; but as attention 
has been called to these circumstances by the pub- 
lishers, we offer these remarks in all friendliness, and | 


because we are among the well-wishers for the success 
ofa work, which, if conducted in a right spirit, and with 
aclear perception of its object, ought to be most ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

The French papers give the particulars of the 
inauguration, on the bridge of the little country town 
of Mauzé, in the department of the Deux-Sevres, of | 
amonument to the memory of the African traveller, | 
René Caillé, a native of that district ; and add, that | 
M. Villemain’s contribution, as Minister of Public 
Instruction, to the festival of the day, was the grant | 
ofa pension of 1,500 francs to the widow of the man 
vho, thrust on the world a poor and friendless orphan, 
had earned the protection of the State for his own 
orphan children, and made good his title to national 
commemoration. 

Letters from Copenhagen announce the sudden 
death, in that city, by apoplexy, at the age of sixty- 
one, of the learned Danish archeologist, M. Broend- 
sted, the author of many well-known works, most of 
them written in French, and published in Paris, 
vhere the author resided for the greatest portion of 
his life. M. Broendsted was a member of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, and of 
many other learned bodies throughout Europe; and 
had recently been appointed Conservator in Chief 
of the Royal Cabinet of Coins and Medals, and 
Rector Magnificus of the University of Copenhagen. 
He had expended the largest part of a rich patri- 
mony in travels and researches in Greece and in the 
East ; among his labours, of which latter class figure 
conspicuously the clearing out of two large temples 
in the neighbourhood of Paulizza, the ancient A-gina. 
On the evening of the very day when he was fatally 
attacked, in one of the galleries of the Royal Library, 

was to have embarked for Kiel, on his way to 
Paris, M. Broendsted has left a library of about 
20,000 volumes; and rich collections of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, scattered between Paris, Rome, 
and Copenhagen.—We may mention appropriately 
inthis place that M. de Sismondi’s library is to go 
to his testamentary executor, M. de Rossi, after the 
death of Madame de Sismondi,—to whom that, with 
everything else left by the historian, is bequeathed 





being appointed, as toall but the library, his sole rever- | 
sionary heir.—To this paragraph, we may add, from | 
the Bombay Times, the announcement of the death of | 
the Hungarian traveller, Csoma de Koros, which took 
place on the 11th of April last, at Dardjiling, in the 
kingdom of Nepaul, whence the traveller was on the 
point of proceeding to Lassa, in Thibet, for the fur- 
ther prosecution of his researches into the language 
of the country. 

We mentioned, a short time since, that the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin had filled up a vacaney 
in its Section of Physics and Chemistry, by the elec- 
tion of a Hebrew, Herr Joseph Elisha Riess. The 
Academy having, in conformity with its statutes, 
communicated this choice to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, to be laid before the King for his appro- 
bation, the Minister refused to submit the name, 
alleging that an Israelite could not become a resident 
member of the Academy ; and further, that the qua- 
lity in question, conferring on its possessor the right 
to deliver public courses of lectures in the Universi- 
ties throughout the kingdom, such right could not, 
according to the laws in force, be exercised by a Jew. 
A long correspondence between the Academy and 
the Minister has been the consequence, in which the 
former body refuses to give way, declaring that its 
statutes prescribe to it no other rule for its elections 
than that of choosing the men most distinguished for 
science ; and that the labours of such men, when 
chosen, are altogether foreign to biblical. theology. 
The Minister, at length, applied to the King verbally, 
to know if he should formally submit the election of 
Herr Riess to his Majesty, to which the King replied 
by an unqualified approbation of the nomination of 
one so eminent ; and the reception of the new Aca- 
demician was, accordingly, fixed to take place at the 
public sitting of the 7th instant, held to celebrate 
the 146th anniversary of the Institution. We have 
been recently called upon to announce more than 
one example doing honour to the sentiments of this | 
monarch ; and these repeated instances of liberal | 
thinking, on the part of a despotic prince, we record | 
all the more willingly, that they are not isolated facts, | 
testifying of mere impulse, but the evidences of a | 
mind in harmony with the sympathies of the age. | 
We may add, therefore, that we observe, with plea- 
sure, that the king, in passing through Dantzick, on 
his way to St. Petersburg, has taken a measure 
affecting the nationality of the Polish provinces sub- 
ject to the Prussian monarchy, which has even more | 
than its intrinsic significance from the direction in 
which His Majesty was travelling at the time, and 
from its marked contrast with the recent Imperial | 
Ukases directed against that more unfortunate por- 
tion of the same people which sits under the tender 
mercies of his august brother, the Autocrat of all the 
Russians. The Prussian King has ordered that the in- 
struction in all the schools of his Polish provinces shall 
henceforth be given in the Polish tongue alone,— 
with the exception only of religious instruction, to be 
delivered in Polish or in German, as the parents may 
desire ; and further, that no German, or other 
foreigner, shall be appointed professor in any of these | 
schools, who shall not previously have given proof of | 
his ability to speak and write the Polish language | 
with fluency. 

The members of a Russian family of fifty-three 
persons (twenty-seven men and twenty-six women) 
called the Kantrowicz family, have been training their 
voices,confining each to two or three notes, on the prin- 
ciple of their famous national horn bands. These per- 
formers are about to sing at the Grand Opera of 
Berlin, a series of instrumental compositions. A grand 
musical festival will be given at Saltzburg, on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of next month, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the monument to Mozart. Upwards 
of two thousand artists and dilettanti have already 
offered their services: and it iseven said, that the num- 





ber of performers will finally amount to three thou- | 


sand. Dr. Mendelssohn, Lachner, and the Chevalier 
Neukomm have been appointed joint directors of the 
festival: and among the singers engaged are Mesdames 
Schroeder-Devrient, Stickl-Heinefetter, Spatzer- 
Gentiluomo, Liwe, Hasselt-Barthe, and Haorn, 
Herrn Haitzinger, Staudig], Schmidtz, Kramer, Lort- 
zing, and Guetner. The first day will be devoted 
entirely to religious ceremonies; and the musical 
performances will be, in the cathedral, Mozart’s mass 





forher life--one of his nieces, established in Tuscany, 


in D major,and Requiem, On each of the other days 


| illustrating the ap) 


there will be a grand concert, whose programme will 
principally consist of works by Mozart. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. William BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will close Saturday, next. 

NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION at their Gallery, FIFTY- 
THREE, Patt Matt, OPEN from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admis- 
sion, ls.; Catalogue 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 


| by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 


Bethiehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Ronerts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Mr. FOX TALBOT’S CALOTYPE PROCESS (exhibiting the 
spontaneous production of a pred is explained at Two o'clock 
Daily, by Dr. Ryan, who, with Professor Bachhoffner, and other 
Lecturers, is constantly introducing to the Visitors every new subject 
in Practical Science. By permission of Mr. Moon, the Publisher, the 
beautiful PICTURES taken by DANIEL ROBERTS, B.A., in the 
HOLY LAND form a principal feature in the NEW and ENLARGED 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MA- 
CHINE, DIVING-BELL, and DIVER, &c. &c. Conductor of the 
Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. Schools half-price. 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 
corner.—This splendid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 
Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in length, b: 
50 feet in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, alt 
fac-similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sand specimens, both in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, 

a. manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 
PUBLIC INSPECTION, from Ten in the Morningtill Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s. 6d.; Children 1s. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow. Institute of British Architects, 8, P.w.—‘On the union of Ar- 
chitecture and Painting as regards Invention,’ by Joseph 
Severn, Esq.—‘A Description of the mode of constructing 
the Enamelled Floors, called Venetian Pavements, used in 
Venice and Naples,’ by Signor Cappitato, Architect of Venice. 
—‘ Observations on the Relative Magnitudes of some An- 
cient and Modern Cities,’ by Joseph Bonomi, Esq. 

Tves. Zoological Society, 4 p. 8.—Scientific Business. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Resuwine our notice of recent publications, 
we begin with Parts IT. III. and IV. of Roberts's 
Holy Land. If we grow fastidious with respect 
to lithographic prints, it is the fault of specimens 
like these: for who can deny that such a vignette as 
the ‘Tomb of Zecharia,’ in Part I1., combines some 
of the best qualities of a drawing and of an engraving 
—the freedom of the former, with the certainty of 
the latter? How admirable again, is the perspective 
of the wide view of Jerusalem from the south! how 
entire the relief of the city in the middle distance 
from the horizon, which melts into the tranquil air. 
The ‘Pool of Bethesda’ is another large subject 
admirably treated: the ‘Tower of David’ a most 
attractive vignette. We like the Shrine of the 
Holy Sepulchre the least: but the richness of such 
an interior, with all its depth of shadow, delicacy of 
detail, and variety of half tints, is as yet, perhaps, 
beyond the lithographer’s power, be he even so re= 
doubtable a professor of the art as Mr. Haghe him- 
self. Yet the ‘Crypt of the Holy Sepulchre, Jeru- 
salem,’ (Part III.) goes far to persuade us to draw 
our pen through the above limitation; the subject 
being more simple, and less difficult to work up to 
the point of perfection. Part IV., again, contains 
two of the most beautiful subjects hitherto issued, the 
‘Tomb in the valley of Hinnom,’ and the view of 
Jerusalem from the north, where the bursting forth 
of the sun, a little above the horizon, gives an effect 
of light and shadow which is rendered with great 
felicity. It is satisfactory to observe that the work 
is so far maintained at the high point of excellence 
at which it was started. 

Some new Parts of Brockedon’s Italy prove 
| the inexhaustible beauty of a land, whose trea- 
| sures draughtsmen, as well as poets and romancers, 
| have been rifling since the days of Chaucer down- 
| wards. To be sure, we have seen more picturesque 
| views of Amalfi than that from Mr. Leitch’s drawing, 
| since, while it gives the buildings with fidelity, it 
| withholds some of the more picturesque accidents of 

their situation ; but the artist is entitled to set off to 
his credit, the view of Civita Vecchia, which is a fine 
subject well treated. We know not by whom the 
* Cascata del Marmore, Terni,’ has been displayed to 
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greater advantage than by Mr. Brockedon ;—* Terra- 
cina,’ too, figures well, as might have been expected, 
in Mr. Stanfield’s hands. If we are not contented 
with the prospect of the ‘Rialto’ here offered,—being 
spoilt by Canaletti, or that more vivid painter 
Memory, who has registered every column and 
arcade, foreground tragnetto, and distant reach of 
palaces, with a lover's jealous precision !—the less 
familiar Certaldo, Boccaccio’s birthplace, has a beauty 
which we are willing to accept in compensation. If 
the generality of the subjects are well chosen, the 
generality of the plates, also, are well executed. We 
are not in love, as all the world knows, with the 
modern style of landscape engraving, but Mr. Broci- 
edon’s work contains specimens of more than the 
average effect and finish. 
A young artist, Mr. Douglas Morison, puts forth 
a splendid publication in illustration of Haddon Hall. 
Tis taste in effect, is undoubtedly good: his hand, 
in execution, agreeably free: and the towers and 
the terraces of the beautiful old mansion of the 
Vernons, suffer no wr-ng in his interesting work. 
He is happiest in his architectural views without 
the mansion .—in his interiors, both as regards selec- 
tion and treatment, he is excelled by Mr. Nash: 
while the one or two wider landscape subjects on which 
he ventures, are chargeable with a coarseness, which 
bringsthem down to the lowerstandard of lithographic 
art. But the work, on the whole, is worthy of a place 
among the magnificent folios recently devoted to 
ancient English houses. Mr. Radcliffe’s views of 
Blenheim House are splendid in scale; but we have 
acknowledged ourselves as fastidious in the matter 
of lithography. Those, however, who can content 
themselves with freely-sketched outlines of the 
glories of the Duke of Marlborough’s palace, and 
who are not “over exquisite” in demanding pic- 
torial effect, or technical cleverness, need not, per- 
haps, lay our censure too severely to heart. Mr. 
Nichol’s Towns and Cities of Scotland comes next: the 
number before us is devoted to Saint Mungo’s capital, 
which is made, in representation, more smoky than 
the reality, by the coarseness of the artist's chalk 
tints. Like its predecessor, this publication must 
prepare itself for a local, rather than a general, popu- 
larity. Ere we leave the lithographs for the present, 
we may announce Mr. Allom’s View of the Interior 
of Drury Lane Theatre, on the occasion of drawing the 
Art-Union Prizes, and Mr. Tarring’s interior and 
ground plan of the Kitchen of the Reform Club,—that 
romance of culinary architecture which the members 
of the Whig Paradise owe to the luxuriant imagina- 
tion and profound experience (as a feuilletonist 
might say) of their arch-cook M. Soyer. What an 
illustration to Lady Morgan's piquant essay on the 
decline of female influence, caused by club-house 
cookery ! 

We spoke some time since of the re-issue of Coy- 
pel’s Illustrations to Don Quixote. The third Part be- 
fore us, is less interesting in its subjects than others. 
The Knight and the Squire have little prominence in 
the festivities of Camacho’s wedding: and the Don’s 
prowess in vanquishing Samson Carasco, or defending 
Basilius, offers less scope to the painter than his 
more audacious onset against the windmills, or his 
more languishing courtesies interchanged with the 
Duchess, Still there isa purpose and a reality in 
these old illustrations worthy of all honour. 


It is a good sign for Art that there is a demand 
for one cheap edition after another of Raffael’s Car- 
toons. The last version is one cut by the Messrs. 
Whimper after drawings by Jarvis: the scale is suffi- 
ciently bold, and the manner of execution free enough, 
but several of the heads are carelessly caricatured, as 
in the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ and (yet more) ‘Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra.” ‘ 


colour, 4/.; a fine specimen of the Voluta Junonia, 


MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 4.—A paper 
was read ‘On the Geological state of the Southern 
part of Brazil, and on the Heavings-up of the 
Earth, which have at various periods changed 
the appearance of the country,’ by M. Pissis. The 
ground examined is situated between the 12th and 
27th degrees of central latitude, and comprehends 
the space between Parana, San Francisco, and the 
sea. Three periods of rising or heaving-up are per- 
ceptible in Brazil, the last belonging to the end of 
the tertiary period. The immersion of certain strata 
placed at the bottom of the province of Bahia, and a 
slight elevation of the table lands, found between the 
sea and San Francisco, have been the results of it.— 
Another communication was from M. Dutrochet, 
‘On the action exercised on the surface of various 
Liquids, by the influence of the Vapour of certain 
Substances, and by their immediate contact.’ Light 
bodies placed on the surface of the water are repelled 
to a certain distance by the vapour of camphor, of 
ether, or even of alcohol, and the essential oils. M. 
Dutrochet’s experiments oppose the opinion hitherto 
received, that this phenomenon is due to the impul- 
sion which results from the rapid expansion of the 
vapour, which, striking on those light bodies, produces 
the removal of all the liquids subjected to the expe- 
riments, Ether is the one which produces the most 
vigorous movement of light bodies placed on water, 
mercury, and several acids and alkalies, but the move- 
ment is not always a repulsion, and is subject to great 
variation. Thus the vapour of ether attracts flour 
of sulphur placed on the surface of sulphuric acid, 
and produces a repulsion on the surface of nitric acid. 
If water be added to these acids, the movement is 
weakened in proportion as the quantity of water is 
increased. M. Dutrochet attributes these different 
movements to a modification of capillary attraction. 
He observes that, in reality, there is neither attraction 
nor repulsion in the floating bodies, that their dis- 
placement impedes the current, of which the surface 
of the liquid is the seat, and which has its origin in 
the heaving up or depression below the liquid, which 
may be reduced to steam. 
Norwich, July 19, 1842. 
British Association.—1 have just spent an hour at the 
Norwich Museum, which I visited for the purpose of per- 
sonally examining the fossil skeleton referred to by Prof. 
Owen at Manchester, in his Report upon British Fossil 
Mammalia, as a genus of Mammals, closely allied to the 
Anoplotherium, and which had lately been discovered at 
the village of Bacton, un the coast of Norfolk. I expressed 
to the Geological Section, after the reading of Prof. Owen's 
paper, my doubts as to the existence at Bacton, or in its 
neighbourhood, of any tertiary strata to which an Anoplo- 
therium would be likely to belong; and my examination 
this morning of the fossil in question, satisfactorily esta- 
blishes the correctness of those doubts, fur I find the jaws 
of the supposed anoplotherium to be those of a common 
ruminant (probably stag or goat), the discovery of which is 
a matter of every day occurrence in the peat bogs and 
modern deposits of this part of England. I remain, &e. 
Epwarp CHARLESWORTH. 
Shells.—A large collection, consisting of above 
13,000 specimens, has lately been sold by the 
Messrs. Stevens. Among the rare lots were the 
following, to which we have attached the prices. 
Conus Malacanus, fine, 12. 15s.; Cardium elatum, fine, 
1/7, 5s. a fine specimen of the Magilis antiquis, 12. 14s. ; 
Conus aurisiacus, with a young specimen, 1/. 16s. ; 
a species of Ungulina, from Senegal, 1/. 4s.; a fine 
and scarce Helix, 11. 10s. ; a richly coloured specimen 
of the Conus nobilis, 17. 8s.; Marginella Goodallii, in 
twodifferent stages of growth, 3/. 15s.; a fine specimen 
of the Voluta fulgetrum, 8/. 15s. ; a unique Cyprea 
in a young state from New Holland, 3/. 17s. 6d.; 
two fine specimens of the Cyprwa Reevii, 6/. 6s.; 
Conus Centurio, 2/. 2s.; Conus Genuanus, rich in 





We have but two works more to speak of on the 
present occasion: No. I. of the Drawing Book of the 
Government School of Design, a set of elementary geo- 
metrical exercises, which seem arranged on judicious 
principles, are prefaced by a sensible introduction, 


and accompanied by explanations calculated to assist | 


both master and pupil. The last publication is an 
ephemeral one, being Views of the Defiles and Moun- 
tain Passes of Affghanistan, got up for the occasion, 
and hardly sufficient to allay the curiosity touching 
that wild (and now historical) district. 





120. 15s.; of the Conus Cedo Nulli, 4/. 10s., Pyrula 
Corona, 2/. 8s. 

| Ductility of Glass.—The Conservator of the 
| Museum of Avignon has remarked, that all the glass 
| vases found buried at Vaison, were so soft and duc- 
| tile, when first discovered, that they might be kneaded 
up and cut with a knife-blade, but that they assumed 
| the fragility and hardness of common glass, after a 
| few hours exposure to the air. This remark applied 
| only to the vases buried at a depth of at least three 

metres, 





To ConresPonvENTs.—C. A. M.—H. R.—8S.—A Barrister 


| —J. D.—H. C.—D. Bath—received.—A letter left for A.C. 
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TWELFTH MEETING OF THE BRITI . " 
- SH Associ, 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, TlOx 


[From our own Correspondents.) 
— 


MONDAY, JUNE 27, 

Prof. BrascHMan, of Moscow, explained the sub. 
stance of a memoir which he has prepared under th 
title of ‘General Considerations on the : 
theory of Equilibrium and Movement.’ 
tical investigations, being free from surplusage, admit 
so little of abridgment, and they are besides 80 jl 
suited to the general reader, that we have thought it 
advisable to omit the Professor's formule. For the 
demonstration of his principles, and for their applies. 
tion to curvilinear movements, the Professor ref 
to his Memoir (not yet published,) which will als 
contain some extracts from a Memoir of M. Ostro. 
gadsky, ‘On the movement of systems of Points sub. 
ject to variable conditions.’ 

‘Ona newgeneral principle of Analytic Mechanics’ 
by Prof. Jacobi, of Koenigsburg.—tIn the different 
problems relative to the motion of a system of mate. 
rial points which have been hitherto considered, one 
may make, said the Prof., an important and curious 
remark, “that whenever the forces are functions of 
the co-ordinates of the moving points only, and the 
problem is reduced to the integration of a differential 
equation of the first order of two variables, it may 
also be reduced to quadratures.” The author has sue. 
ceeded in proving the general truth of this remark, 
which appears to constitute a new principle of me. 
chanics, This principle, as well as the other general 
principles of mechanics, makes known an integral, 
but with this difference, that whilst the latter give 
the first integrals of the dynamical differential equa- 
tions, the new principle gives the last. It 
a generality very superior to that of other known 
principles, inasmuch as the analytical expressions of 
the forces, as well as the equations by which we express 
the nature of the system, are composed of the co-ordi- 
nates of the movables in any manner whatever. The 
Professor proceeded to show the application of his 
principle,and itsadvantagesin the following problems, 
viz. the orbit described by a planet in its motion round 
the sun ; the motion of a point attracted to two centres 
of force, after Newton's law of gravitation; and the 
problem of the rotatory movement of solid bodies 
round a fixed point. He then enunciated the rule 
itself, by which the last integration to be effected in 
the problems of mechanics is found to be reduced to 
quadratures, the forces being always functions of the 
co-ordinates alone ; and observed, that when we have 
any system whatsoever of material points, the sim- 
plicity of the preceding theorem is in no respect 
altered, provided we give to the dynamical differen- 
tial equations, that remarkable form under which 
they have been presented for the first time by the 
illustrious Astronomer Royal of Dublin, and under 
which they ought to be presented hereafter in all the 
general researches of analytical mechanics. It is 
true that the formulas of Sir W. Hamilton are re- 
ferable only to the cases where the components of 
the forces are the partial differences of the same 
function of the co-ordinates; but it has not been 
found to be difficult to make the changes which are 
necessary, in order that these formulas may become 
applicable to the general case where the forces are 
any functions whatsoever of the co-ordinates. When 
the time enters explicitly into the analytical expres- 
sions for the forces, and into the equations of condition 
of the system, the principle of the final multiplier 
found by a general rule, is applicable also to this 
class of dynamical problems. ‘There are also some 
particular problems into which enters the resistance 
of a medium, which give rise to similar theorems. 
It is the case of a planet revolving round the sun in 
a medium whose resistance is proportional to any 
power of the velocity of the planet. ** The analysis,” 
observed M. Jacobi, * which has conducted me to the 
new general principle of analytical mechanics, which 
I have the honour to communicate to the Association, 
may be applied toa great number of questions in the 
integral calculus, I have collected these different 
applications in a very extensive memoir, which I 
hope to publish on my return to Koenigsburg, and 
which I shal] have the honour of presenting to the 
Association as soon as it shall be printed.” ; 
Sir W. Hamton inquired whether Prof. Jacobi’s 
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—_ “ ooh : > : 
inciple would apply to any number of detached 

rents, for instance in Encke’s comet.—M. Jaco 

replied in the affirmative. . 

The PRESIDENT, the Dean of Ely, then resigned 
the chair to Prof. Lloyd, one of the Vice Presidents, 
and communicated the Report of the Commissioners 
for the restoration of lost standards of weights and 
measures, and upon their proposal for the introduc- 
tion of a Decimal system. ‘ 

‘After stating that the imperial standards of weights 
and measures (the yard, the pound, the gallon, and 
several of their multiples) had been lost in the fire 
which destroyed the two houses of parliament, he 
gid that a commission (of which he was a member) 
had been appointed to report on the best means of 
restoring these standards. The commission recom- 
mended to the government, that the standards of 
length and weight should be independent of each 
other, which was not the case before, The standard 
pound weight was Troy weight (5,780 grains), though 
the pound avoirdupois (7,000 grains) was used 
throughout the country, in the proportion, perhaps, 
of 10,000 to one of Troy. The commission recom- 
mended that, hereafter, the use of the Troy pound 
should be abolished, except for a very limited num- 
ber of transactions, and that the avoirdupois pound 
should be considered as the standard pound of Great 
Britain. ‘They recommended that measures of capa- 
city should be determined by measures of weight,— 
by far the most convenient method, inasmuch as 
weighing was a much more accurate operation than, 
for instance, the formation of a perfect cube. The 
commission also ventured to recommend strongly 
some alterations in the coinage, and the systems of 
weights and measures, arising out of a more extensive 
introduction of the decimal scale. The nearly unan- 
imous determination of the commission was, that any 
attempt to interfere materially with the primary 
units of the coinage, weights, and measures, in ordi- 
nary use, would produce much confusion and bad 
consequences in the ordinary transactions of life. 
They would, therefore, adhere strictly to all those 
primary units, viz. the pound sterling, the yard, 
(and also the foot, for there were two primary units 
in this measure), the acre, the gallon, and the im- 
perial pound. The coinage must necessarily be the 
basis of any changes leading to the more extended 
adoption of a decimal scale. Taking the pound 
sterling as the primary unit, they proposed to intro- 
duce a coin of the value of 2s. (one-tenth of the 
pound); another, either silver or copper, of one- 
tenth of 2s. (or 2d. and a fraction) which might be 
called a cent (the hundredth of a pound) and the 
thousandth part of the pound sterling, or nearly the 
value of our farthing (of which there are 960 in the 
pound) which new coin it was proposed to call a 
nillet (or thousandth). The difference in the value 
of the copper coinage was less important, as it was 
merely a representative coinage, and had not an 
approximating intrinsic value like the gold and silver 
coinage. For the proposed coin of 2s., various names 
had been suggested, as Victorine, rupee, or florin ; it 
being not much different from the value of some of 
the rupees of the East Indies, or the florin of the 
Continent. Under this new decimal scale, the shil- 
ling would be retained, and also the sixpence (but 
thelatter under another name, more representative of 
its value), For the half-crown, would be substituted 
the 2s, or Victorine. The very rev. gentleman dwelt 
at some length on the advantages of this change, in 
the extensive money transactions and accounts of 
bankers and merchants; in the Bank of England, 
for instance, where a thousand clerks were em- 
ployed, it would greatly facilitate the operations of 
calculations and book-keeping. Thus, discarding 
nillets (for bankers now excluded the subdivisions of 
apenny in their accounts), the sum of 17/. 3 Victo- 
rines, 7 cents, would be represented at once by 17.37 ; 
only two places of decimals, instead of as now in 
Pounds, shillings, and pence. Ile showed how the 
Principle was applicable, with still greater advan- 
tage, in cases of weights and measures (where the 
scale was now most anomalous and absurd). Sup- 
pose the rental or value of 30.64 acres of land to be 
required, and that the land cost 69/. 3 Victorines, 
eentsan acre. The reduction in common arith- 
metic was one of very considerable labour, difficulty, 
and time, But, by this plan, the result might be 
obtained in five lines of decimals, containing only 





twenty-one figures. As to weights, the most extensive 
change recommended by the committee would be to 
introduce the uniform weight of 10 1b. to the stone, 
instead of the varieties of 8 lb. in some, and 14 1h. or 
16 lb. in other parts of the kingdom; the hundred 
weight to be called centner (a German term). These 
were all the changes proposed in weights; the com- 
mission not wishing to interfere with the subdivision 
of the pound, which admitted of four subdivisions 
into 80z., 40z., 20z., and loz. The pound and ounce 
would remain, therefore, exactly the same as at pre- 
sent. As to the measure of length, the commission 
thought it too violent a change to alter all the mile- 
stones ; but there would be no difficulty (with refer- 
ence to the standing orders of parliament, in railway 
matters, &e.) in introducing the measure of 1,000 
yards, which might be called a milyard. However, 
the commission made no recommendations as to 
nomenclature, leaving that to the legislature. Thus, 
the changes proposed to be introduced, not only to 
ensure a decimal coinage, but a decimal subdivision of 
weights and measures, were by no means of that for- 
midable and appalling character which many persons 
suppose they must of necessity possess, 

Prof. Stevetty said, there was one point from 
which he ventured to differ, although he agreed that 
it was not a sufficient reason for disturbing the capa- 
city of the gallons previously in use, so much as had 
been done by the act of George IV., that the im- 
perial gallon should be of the capacity exactly of 
101b. avoirdupoise of distilled water ; yet he could 
not but think there was a very strong reason why the 
act should not have deranged a rule which was 
almost exact before, namely, that one cubic foot of 
distilled water weighed almost exactly 1000 ounces, 
the consequence of the changes of the act being to 
reduce that weight to about 997 ounces, It was 
well known that this rule was a convenient one for 
architects, engineers, and founders; for by means of 
it, if they knew the specific gravity of their materials, 
they could arrive at once by a simple process of nume- 
ration, at the weight of any structure, roof, or casting. 
Now this he considered of such practical importance, 
that he conceived the commissioners would have 
been justified in advising that the pound avoirdu- 
poise should be declared to be that which was as 
1: 62.5 to the weight of a cubic foot of distilled 
water. This would have made the rule exact.—The 
Dean of E ty said, it would have deranged the 
pound in use too much. 

Mr. W. Snow Harris then made a Report 
on the Meteorological Observations made at Ply- 
mouth last year. He stated that, at the close of 
1842, he should be able to revise (and bring to the 
next meeting of the Association) the results of the 
series of meteorological observations continued hourly, 
night and day, without material interruption, during 
ten years. He now submitted only a general discus- 
sion of five years’ observation of the barometer dur- 
ing the years 1837 to 1841, both inclusive, and 
some observations and experiments on the wind, 
madewith Prof. Whewell’s anemometer. The obser- 
vations were made at a height of 75 feet above the 
level of the sea, and were reduced to 32° Fahrenheit. 
He exhibited a chart, showing the lines resulting 
from the means in each of these years, and also the 
mean of the whole five years, and noticed the sur- 
prising coincidence in the general character of all 
these lines, and the very few and small deviations 
they presented,—a remarkable result, considering 
the frequent atmospheric disturbances to which these 
latitudes are liable, The mean pressure of the six 
years corresponded with that already obtained. The 
line of mean pressure occurred between the hours 
of 1 and 2, and between 7 and 8 4.M., and again 
between 12 and 1, and between Gand 7 p.m. The 
hourly maximum pressure was at ten o’clock morn- 
ing and night, being, with only one exception, the 
uniform result for six years. The hourly minimum 
pressure occurred at 4 a.m. and p.M., being the 
uniform result for six years, without any exception. 
The line of mean pressure was crossed four times in 
the twenty-four hours ; and thus was realized, in the 
midst of atmospheric disturbances of very consider- 
able amount, that effect, termed “ horary oscillation,” 
which was first observed by Baron Humboldt, in tro- 
pical climates. Mr. Airy, to whom these observations 
were submitted, seemed to think, that but little 
more could be effected by a further continuance of 








them, after the close of this year. There had been 
48,000 hourly observations on the atmospheric pres- 
sure, and 87,000 hourly observations on the tempe- 
rature ; and he trusted these would not be preserved 
merely in the fragile form of MS., but placed at the 
disposal of the scientific world. After explaining the 
construction of Whewell’s anemometer, he said, that 
when the pencil tracing the integral effect of the 
wind moved at the rate of one-tenth of an inch per 
hour, the current of air at the same time moved at a 
mean rate of eleven feet per second. He (Mr. 
Harris) had, by means of this instrument, endea- 
voured to arrive at something like an approximation 
to the velocity and direction of what he believed 
would amount to a trade wind. He had a table of 
results which gave the mean velocity of the wind (in 
feet per second) for each month of the year., viz: — 
Feet per second. Feet per second. 
BOR .0.ccc0x 13 October .... 15.29 
November .. 14.96 
December .. 12.54 
January .... 12.76 
February ....13.97 
September ..15.42 March 14.63 
So that the mean velocity of the wind during one 
year (leaving the direction out of the account), was 
about nine miles per hour. If the mean velocities 
arrived at in this table were diminished and made 
proportionate to the whole length of the wind, we 
should then have something like a general idea of the 
velocity of the aérial current, as deduced from observa- 
tion and inquiry. Then, according to Mr. Whewell's 
method of taking the observations (which he was 
persuaded was the only true method), in the latitude 
of Plymouth, they had something like a trade wind, 
setting in from southerly to northerly points of the 
compass at a mean velocity of four and a half to six 
miles in the hour. This was something like a definite 
result in meteorology ; for no person before had ever 
attempted to discover the direction and velocity of 
the wind in its rate per hour, setting in a given direc- 
tion. In these statements he had been dealing only 
with mean results. 

Mr. Howarp hoped that Mr. Harris would not 
think of discontinuing these observations until at 
least the cycle of eighteen years had been completed. 
—Dr. Scoressy would wish that observations with 
the anemometer should be tried on the sea, in order 
to get rid of the friction and other causes of retarda- 
tion which affected the current of air over the land. 
—Col. Sykes believed that the hours of maximum 
and minimum mean pressure observed by Mr. Harris 
at Plymouth, would be found nearly, if not exactly, 
the same as those observed in India at an elevation 
of 2,000 feet above the sea, and those observed in 
Mexico by Humboldt, 10,000 feet above that level. 
—Col. Sanine said, he had that morning received a 
very important letter from Prof. Wheatstone, which 
had been laid before the Committee of the Section, 
and which they wished should be communicated to 
the Section previous to being transmitted to the 
Committee of Recommendations. It contained a 
proposal to make, for the Observatory at Kew, an 
apparatus which should record the operations of all 
meteorological instruments, so as to effect a great 
saving of cost. One of the instruments was for mea- 
suring the force and direction of the wind, and was 
capable of being sent up in captive balloons, so that 
the currents, to a height of 8,000 or 10,000 feet, 
might be carefully examined. It was stated in the 
letter that, all attempts to make self-recording ther- 
mometers, barometers, &c. by mechanical means 
have hitherto failed, because the mechanical force 
exerted by the rise of the mercury in the tubes is 
insufficient to overcome the friction of the attached 
mechanism, and only very inaccurate indications can 
be obtained. The principle, however, observes Mr. 
Wheatstone, which I employ in my meteorological 
telegraph, viz. the determination (by means of a 
feeble electric current) of any required mechanical 
force by the mere contact of the mercury in the tube 
with a fine platina wire, enables all these difficulties 
to be overcome. * * I propose, therefore, that such 
an instrument, the cost of which I estimate will not 
exceed 50/., shall be constructed, under my direction, 
for the Richmond Observatory. If, after a few 
months’ trial at the Observatory, it shall be found to 
succeed, as I confidently expect it will, a great impe- 
diment to the advancement of meteorological science 
will be removed, Persons in almost every locality 
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may be found who would not object to devote a few 
minutes per day to prepare such an instrument for 
use, but who would find it impossible to give the requi- 
site attention to make hourly or half-hourly obser- 
vations themselves.—Col. Sapine said, Mr. Bache, 
of Philadelphia, has requested me to explain the 
reasons which have prevented him from completing 
the Report on the Meteorology of the United States, 
which has been first called for, and which, at the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, Mr. 
Bache, being then present, was requested to prepare. 
But the task of providing funds by private subscrip- 
tion in the United States for the support of the sys- 
tem of magnetical and meteorological observations 
recommended by the Association (which is elsewhere 
provided for as a national work) has been under- 
taken by Mr. Bache, in addition to that of superin- 
tending its establishment and progress. Being thus 
occupied, Mr. Bache has found himself unable to 
devote the necessary time and thought to the Report. 

Mr. Nasmytu prefaced his paper ‘On the Appli- 
cation of the Law of Definite Proportions to the Stra- 
tification of Clouds,’ with the remark, that he was 
first led to speculate on this subject, by observing 
the arrangement of clouds in fine weather, when, 
towards the horizon particularly, they may be seen 
extended in parallel bands or stripes. He conceived 
that the excess of vapour floating in the atmosphere 
beyond ‘what the air could combine with, formed 
clouds ; and that the air, in each electrical state, was 
capable of sustaining a definite proportion of vapour, 
and consequently, that the clouds of one class or de- 
scription, floated (in what might be called a plane of 
equal electricity) at a uniform distance from the earth. 

Mr. Hopkins began a communication ‘On the 
Meteorology of the Northern Atlantic and the South- 
west Monsoon of India,’ but before he had proceeded 
far, the hour arrived when the General Committee 
was to assemble, and the section room being the 
place of their meeting, the President adjourned the 
Meeting. 

TUESDAY. 

Prof. BEsseL, of Kénigsberg, made a communica- 
tion ‘On the Astronomical Clock.’ Having ever been 
of opinion, that that indispensable instrument to the 
astronomer, the transit clock, could only acquire per- 
fection if the pendulum—separated from the works 
—were made to vibrate in equal time, whatever the 
temperature and the are might be, he would submit, 
whether the expeditious method of coincidences 
might not be employed for checking the pendulum 
in both respects. The pendulum, apart from the 
clock, being suspended from the wall, a clock, taken 
out of its case, might be placed before it at a distance 
of six or eight feet ; an object glass of three or four 
feet focal length, might be placed between both, so as 
to produce, exactly at the lower end of the pendu- 
lum of the clock, an image of the lower end of the 
other pendulum. Then the coincidences of both 
might be accurately observed by a telescope placed 
at a convenient distance. Similar contrivances had 
been described in an account of some pendulum 
experiments made at Kénigsberg ; and the accuracy 
of the method was such, that the relative rate of 
both pendulums might be ascertained with sufficient 
accuracy in a very short time—in.from ten to twenty 
minutes. The rate of the pendulum was to be tried 
at different temperatures, being placed in a box, 
having an opening at the lower end, covered with 
glass, and so fastened to the wall, that the pendulum 
could swing within it. In the construction of the pen- 
dulum, attention should be paid to one thing, which 
seemed to have been much overlooked. It often 
happened that thermometers affixed to the top and 
bottom of a clock case did not agree, whence it was 
evident that the compensation, acting only below, 
would not compensate for the variation of the 
whole rod. He should prefer, on this account, 
the gridiron to the mercurial pendulum, especially if 
the rods began as low as possible below the point of 
suspension, and were carried on to the centre of gravity 
of the lens. He should prefer the several rods to be of 
equal diameter, and to be coated uniformly. Suppos- 
ing the spring perfectly regulated, as well with respect 
to heat as the arc, only one cause would interfere 
with regular vibration-times. This was the effect of 
that part of the elasticity of the air which depends on 
the variation of the height of the barometer; the other 
part, depending upon the variations of the thermome- 





ter, is comprised in the adjustment for the compensa- 
tion for heat. There was a possibility of compensat- 
ing the former, by fastening a barometer tube to the 
pendulum, and it would not be difficult to find the 
suitable diameter of the tube; but he was aware 
that this complication of the pendulum would be 
rather inconvenient. At all events, the variations of 
the barometer were not very great, especially if the 
specific gravity of the pendulum be made as great as 
possible. He submitted these hints to those cele- 
brated artists, whose works had greatly contributed to 
the promotion of astronomical purposes, and the 
determination of the longitude. 

Sir Tuomas Brispane said, that Dr. Robinson, of 
Armagh, had ascertained that a variation of the 
height of the barometer, amounting to one inch, pro- 
duced a difference of 0°.27 per diem of rate in the 
clock. He observed, that the place at which the 
crutch impelled the pendulum, wasa matter of more 
consequence than was usually supposed.—Mr. Dent 
denied that comparisons could be safely instituted 
between pendulums, and those connected with the 
mechanism of a clock.—In reply to a remark made 
by Mr. Clare, Prof. Srevetty said, that cycloidal 
motion was laid aside on account of the shifting of 
the position of the centre of oscillation resulting from 
it. But, he thought, the discussion of compensations 
was too wide a departure from the important subject 
brought before the Section by Prof. Bessel.—Sir 
Joun Herscaet acknowledged the justice of this 
remark. The question before the Section was, whe- 
ther the methods proposed really compensated for 
the unequal ares of vibration of the pendulum, or 
not. Fortunately, the method of coincidences re- 
duced the labour of subjecting this to the test of 
actual trial—that which, a few years since, would 
have required days, or even months, to determine, 
could, by this method, be now ascertained in little 
more than twenty minutes. 

Mr. Fotter Oster ‘On the Application of the 
Principle of the Vernier to the Subdividing of Time.’ 
—Prof. StevELLY said, Mr, Osler’s idea was, to have 
a pendulum, which should make, say ten swings, in 
the time that the principal pendulum made eleven, 
furnished with a small dial, and so placed as that 
the coincidences, or want of coincidence, could be 
observed. The strokes of such a pendulum being 
counted, the time of every observed stroke of it, 
reckoned back from its coincidence with the principal, 
or seconds pendulum, would, it is obvious, be found 
in tenths of a second. 

Sir Davin Brewster then made a communica- 
tion ‘On a new Property of the Rays of the Spec- 
trum, with Observations on the Explanation of it 
given by the Astronomer Royal, on the principles 
of the Undulatory Theory.’ If we cover half the 
pupil of the eye with a thin plate of any transparent 
body, and thus view a prismatic spectrum, so that the 
rays which pass by the plate interfere with those 
which pass through it, the spectrum isseen crossed with 
beautiful black and nearly equidistant bands, whose 
breadth, generally speaking, increased with the thin- 
ness of the plate. Ifthe edge dividing the ray were 
directed to the red end of the spectrum, then fringes 
were seen ; but no such fringes appeared when it was 
turned to the violet end of the spectrum. One pecu- 
liarity of these fringes, not before noticed, was that 
they had not the forms of bands, but rather the 
appearance of screws, or dotted black lines, or as if 
they were formed by the shadow of a plate of metal 
perforated by small openings. This, which appeared 
to be a new property of light, and to indicate a 
polarity in the simple rays of light, when separated 
from each other by refraction, he had commented on 
at the meetings of the Association at Liverpool and 
Bristol ; and Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, had 
given a paper and two publications on the subject, 
in which he endeavoured to account for this upon 
the undulatory theory, arguing that the appearance 
and magnitude of the fringe depended upon the 
diameter of the pupil, or of the object-glass. Sir D. 
Brewster said, he had repeated all his experiments 
under every variety of form, varying the diameter of 
the pupil from its greatest expansion to its greatest 
contraction, and the diameter of the object-glass 
from four inches to a quarter of an inch, and the 
fringe remained utterly unaffected by these varia- 
tions. He further found, that these fringes varied in 
magnitude with the distance of the eye from the 


refracting body, and not with the magnitude of the 
pupil. He stated several other results, all of which 
he thought, could not be explained on the Principles 
of the undulatory theory. 

Sir W. Hamitron observed, that the warmest 
advocate of the wave theory of light must be 
tified with these valuable experiments of Sir Dayjj 
Brewster; even though they should require the 
wave theory, in its present form, to be abandongj. 
and yet it was probable they might suggest the very 
modifications which will adapt it to the enlargement 
of our knowledge.—Sir Joun Herscuet said, it 
appeared to him, that the wave theory was now placed 
in the same position in which gravitation was fre. 
quently placed, in its infancy, when difficulties arog 
which could not be surmounted in the then state of 
mathematical knowledge. As soon as that knoy. 
ledge was acquired, the theory was triumphant, or 
rather it was rendered more powerful by the very 
obstacles which it had been found capable of su. 
mounting. The undulatory theory had already 
achieved so much, and even gone so far in predict. 
ing phenomena quite unlooked for, as in the extraor. 
dinary phenomena of conical refraction discovered 
by Prof. Lloyd and Sir W. Hamilton, and in Fres. 
nel’s experiments, by which circular polarization was 
produced artificially, that he must protest agains 
putting it on trial for life or death the moment a new 
fact was discovered which seemed inconsistent with 
it. The facts just brought forward by Sir D. Brews. 
ter were most extraordinary, and deserved the deep. 
est consideration: but it was necessary to suspend 
our judgment until further inquiry, and_ perhaps 
new facts, threw more light on this very difficult sub- 
ject. The screw-like appearance and dotted lines 
described by Sir D. Brewster, appeared to be one of 
the most extraordinary facts connected with the spec. 
trum. But the spectrum might be said to bea 
world within itself, of which we know as nothing, 
compared with what remained to be known.—Sir D, 
Brewster did not wish to put the undulatory the. 
ory on its trial for life or death, but upon one count 
of the indictment ; for he conceived it entirely failed 
in explaining those facts which he had brought before 
the Section.—Prof. M‘CuLLacn said, we, as yet, 
knew so little of the undulatory theory, that it would 
be premature to pronounce, that it either could or 
could not explain every fact. It had long been 
his settled conviction, that it would be a foundation 
of physical principles. The only physical principle, 
in fact, which we had connected with it was that of 
interference, for he put no faith in Fresnel’s mechan- 
ical theory of refraction, which seemed to be dis. 
covered by some kind of mathematical deduction, 
and then explained by principles invented to suit it, 
These were facts which he had long thought con- 
tradicted the fundamental principles of M. Cauchy 
as expressed in his fundamental equation. The well 
known fact of circular polarization, he conceived, 
contradicted it.—Prof. Luoyp agreed with Prof. 
M‘Cullagh on the importance of establishing a suffi- 
ciency of physical principles, but he could not admit 
that the wave theory was so destitute of them as 
Prof. M‘Cullagh represented it. Surely there was 
the principle of transversal undulations discovered by 
Dr. Young.—Prof. M‘Cuttacn thought that was 
rather a mathematical, than a physical theory, but, 
as he did not wish to differ about words, he would 
admit it.—Prof. Luoyp said, it could be distinctly 
conceived as a physical principle. But if the theory 
was so destitute of physical principles, surely it was 
most wonderful that it was found to explain com- 
pletely so many and such apparently unconnected 
facts, and thie, he conceived, at least proved its 
parallelism with truth._Sir W. Hamutron hoped it 
would not be supposed that the wave men were war- 
ering, or that the undulatory theory was at all undu- 
latory in their minds. The true practical question 
was, whether the dynamical explanations of M. Caueby 
had a physical foundation, and, on that subject he 
knew no better authority than Prof. M‘Cullagh. He 
was not so sanguine as to hope that, at a single bound, 
they should reach the physical conceptions connected 
with so subtle an element as light. He hoped Prof. 
M‘Cullagh would publish his refutation of M. Cau 
chy’s theory, particularly as it related to circular 
polarization.—_The Presipent said, that however 
difficult and abstruse the subject was which had been 
under discussion, the Section had had the opportunity 
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of hearing the opinions of all the chief promoters of 
the science of optics in modern days. We were, 

too impatient with reference to what this 
theory would or would not explain. We should 
recollect that it was a century and a half after New- 
ton'spublication of the theory of universal gravitation, 
hefore all the problems related to that theory, as, for 
instance, the problem of three bodies, could be brought 
entirely under itsdominion. Itwasnot more than fifty 
yearssince the undulatory theory was brought forward 
js anything more than a guess, and scarcely twenty 
nce its principles were mathematically followed out 
to any considerable extent. 

Sir Joun Herscuet then read a * Report on the 
seat co-operative system of Magnetic and Meteor- 
dlogical Observation,” which, three or four years 

was commenced at the instance of the British 
Association. After noticing the vast increase of the 
surveys and observations, owing to the number of 
foreign establishments entering into the concerted 
plan, the Report referred to the Antarctic expedition, 
taking it up where the Report of last year left it, at 
Hobart Town, in 1840. Capt. Ross observed the 
November term (for observations) in 1840, at the 
Auckland Islands. On leaving those islands, his 
adopted course led him between the two southern 
magnetic foci. It seems probable that he was still 
to the eastward of the present locality of the greatest 
intensity. The full import of the observations made 
in this voyage is not yet known, but it is understood 
that intensities have been observed by Capt. Ross 24 
times greater than the minimum observed by him 
near St. Helena, on the outward voyage; and that 
the general aspect of the intensity observations would 
appear to place the centre of the principal isodynamic 
oval in a latitude somewhat exceeding 50° south. 
The nearest approach to the magnetic pole was in 
lat. 76° 12’, long. 164° east, the dip being 88° 40/. 
The intensity was here found to be less than in 47° 
suth, The Admiralty (who had rendered every 


service to these inquiries) had placed under the care 
of Col. Sabine the observations made on board each 
ship, the results of which were most satisfactory, as | 
regarded the practicability of making accurate obser- 


vations at sea; for out of 647 observations of this 
kind made between London and the Cape, on board 
the Erebus, one only had been declared doubtful ; 
vhile the observations taken by both ships exhibited 
asteady accordance, that could not be accidental, 
and might well be called beautiful. From these it 
would appear, if earlier observations are to be relied 
on, that the line of least intensity, in successive meri- 


dians, is travelling rapidly northward. The term of | 


November, 1840, had been kept (by Capt. Ross) at 
the Auckland Islands, those of May and June, 1841, 
at Van Diemen’s Land, that of July, at Sydney ; the 
four succeeding terms had been kept in New Zea- 
land. From a letter from Capt. Ross, dated 22nd 
November, 1841, it appeared that the expedition was 
to sail the day following, to resume the investigation ; 
it was his intention to traverse the isodynamical oval, 
surrounding the focus of greatest intensity, supposed 
to be in lat. 60° south, long. 235° east, commencing 
in long, 210°, and lat. 52° or 53° south; and steering 
thence directly to the edge of the ice-pack, to make, 
on reaching it, for the point where the first year’s ex- 
ploration of the new continent (of Victoria) had ter- 
ninated, and to pursue that barrier; the working 
out of which intention might of course involve another 
winter, spent within the Antarctic zone. Should it 
be otherwise, we might expect ere long to hear of his 
arrival at the Falkland Islands; but, in the other 
alternative, another year would elapse without any 
further tidings of the expedition, As to British and 
foreign observatories, the British and Indian stations, 
except that at Aden, as well as the chief continental 
ones, had long been in full activity. The Russian 


government has been pre-eminent in the aid given. | 


Supported by M. Cancrin, Minister of Finance, as 
Well as aided by the funds placed at his disposal 
by Prince Mentchikoff, M. Kupffer had brought into 
activity magnetic observatories at Kasan, Barnaoul, 
Nertschinsk,and Catharineburg. He had alsoeffected 
the re-erection of observatories at Tiflis and Nico- 
layeff,and the erection of a new one at Moscow, under 
the care of Count Strogonoff, curator of the univer- 
sity of that city. These operations, conducted by 
every European power, had occupied much time ; 
the original term granted by our own government 


and the East India Company expired in the current 
year, just when the arrangements were completed 
over a great portion of the world, and the fruits were 
beginning to be gathered in. Accordingly, applica- 
tion was made to government by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society, for their continuation 
for another period of three years, to terminate in 
1845; and at the same time it was officially stated, 
on the part of the Russian government, that the ob- 
servatories in that empire should be kept up as long 
as the British ones, Baron Brunow stating, that this 
extension was the shortest term adequate to obtain 
results to repay the outlay. The British government 
gave an unhesitating assent to the continuation of the 
present scheme for three additional years. For this 
new period the past had been an excellent preparation ; 
all improvements that experience could suggest would 
be adopted; the correction for the temperature of 
the magnets, which is found to be the most important 
of all, will have been determined. But the past had 
not been merely a season of preparation, it had 
afforded demonstrations of the ubiquity of those sin- 
gular disturbances called magnetic storms, which 
could not otherwise have been obtained, and data for 





the revision of the Gaussian theory. As to magnetic 
surveys, in South Africa, Lieut. Ciarke, R.A., had 
joined the observatory at the Cape, as assistant to | 
Capt. Wilmot; and it was proposed that the survey 
should comprehend, in addition to the colony, as ex- 
tended a portion of the earth’s surface, from the ob- 
servatory, as circumstances would permit. The Ad- 
miralty had instructed the Admiral on the station to 
permit the sea portion of the survey to be carried into 
execution, so far as it was not prejudicial to the service, 
in her Majesty's vessels, and thesesurveys wouldinclude 
the coast on each side the Cape, and then we should 
be better able to judge of the expediency of complet- 
ing the survey by an expedition into the interior. In 
North America, Lieut. Lefroy, R.A., had been ap- 
pointed to the principal observatory at Toronto; and 
was now in England preparing instruments. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company had liberally undertaken to 
furnish conveyances in the years 1843-4 and 1845, 
to extend the surveys tothe Pacific Ocean ; and they 
also made an offer of passages on board their annual 
ships to England, and this would enable them to in- 
clude in this magnetic survey Hudson’s Bay and 
Straits. In the United States, Prof. Bache (of Phil- 
adelphia), during the last summer, had completed 
the survey of Pennsylvania, commenced in the pre- 
vious year, including three series of observations— 
the declination, inclination, and intensity. Prof. 
Loomis had extended his observations of inclination 
over great part of Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, and Mis- 
souri. These,and numerous other observations and 
surveys in the States, would connect the northern 
British survey with the determinations of Capt. Bar- 
nett, of the Thunder, in the Gulf of Mexico. As to ob- 
servations at sea, by Mr. Fox’s instrument the inclina- 
tion and dip of the magnetic intensity might be mea- 
sured with all the precision requisite for every use to 
which observations at sea could be turned, for the 
purpose of tracing out the isodynamic and other mag- 
netic curves in portions of the globe covered by water. 
To extend and facilitate the use of this valuable in- 
strument, the set of instructions drawn up by Col. 
Sabine had been printed by order of the Admiralty, 
as a general circular, with some statements of the 
mode of using it practised on board the Erebus and 
Terror, and the hope was expressed that this method 
would be followed, not only in exploratory voyages, 
but by ships pursuing ordinary tracks, so as to furnish 
data for complete magnetic sea-charts. For these 
important observations, as well as the declination, it 
was necessary to eliminate the influence of the ship’s 





iron—an evil increasing from the greater quantity of 
| iron now used. After mentioning the observations of 
Capt. Belcher, of the Sulphur, on more than twenty 
| islands in the Pacific seas, which had arrived in Eng- 

land, and would be published, and the important 
| results deduced from M. Erman’s journey in Siberia, 
| the report noticed the subject of magnetic disturbances, 
respecting which Gauss remarked, that one of the 
| results of this great British enterprise was that the 
| existence and extension of these disturbances over 
| the whole of the globe had been ascertained. As a 

physical fact, deeply connected with the general 

causes of terrestrial magnetism, this was indeed a 





result of the first magnitude; and considering all the 


circumstances, how it was modified by distance and 
locality, was eminently calculated to lead to theoreti- 
cal truths. It distinguished what was local from 
what was general, and traced individual shocks from 
observatory to observatory, and station to station, till 
they were so far enfeebled as to be confounded and 
masked by the growing influence of other shocks 
nearer the principal point of observation. The Report 
recommended smaller bars than those now in use, as 
more easily affected by sudden shocks. It was now 
considered advisable to collect from all sources to 
which we had access, accounts of the remarkable dis- 
turbances beginning with 1840 and 1841, arranging 
them in chronological order, and publishing them in 
volumes by themselves, and the first volume would 
be published in the course of this summer. The great 
disturbance of the 25th of September 1841, which 
was observed at Greenwich, and was immediately 
made the subject of a circular from the Astronomer 
Royal to his brother observers, was also observed 
at Toronto, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Trevandrum in Travancore. All these arrived 
in time to be inserted in the volume for 1841; 
and surely it must be regarded as a remarkable 
fact, that this casual phenomenon was seized upon 
by our observers in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, reported thence to England, reduced and 


| printed in three months and one week after its oc- 


currence, “ tantum series juncturaque pollet.” The 
returns from the different stations showed that these 
disturbances were general; that, though the move- 
ments individually might not be, and in fact were not, 
always simultaneous, the observations on the same 
day never failed to exhibit unusual discordances at 
all the stations, and were generally characterized by 
the diminution more or less of the horizontal inten- 
sity, prevailing more or less for several hours every- 
where, and the movement of the north end of the 
needle towards the west. Besides the colonial ob- 
servatories, these phenomena were watched with great 
attention at the observatories of Prague, Munich, and 
Greenwich. The Report next noticed the new mag- 
netic instruments and modes of observation. We 
can only enumerate the former, viz. the transportable 
magnetometer, Dr. Lloyd’s induction inclinometer, 
Weber's inductive inclinometer, and another method 
proposed by Dr, Lamont. The Report next enumerated 
the publication of various magnetic observations, 
The only expense incurred by the Association during 
the year, was 10/. 18s. 10d. for observatory registers, 
and the committee prayed a continuance of their 
grant. Sir John Herschel stated, that the committee 
for revising the nomenclature of the stars deferred 
reporting till the catalogue of stars, now in prepara- 
tion under the auspices of the Astronomical Society, 
was ready for publication; and that the committee 
for the reduction of meteorological observations, in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Birt, had been 
unable to make any considerable progress, 

The Rev. Dr. Scoressy ‘On Improved Permanent 
Magnets, and the Modes of determining their 
Powers, with certain undescribed Phenomena in Per- 
manent Magnets.’—Dr. Scoresby exhibited a power- 
ful, though moderately sized magnet, as a proof of 
the practical nature of his researches, and, after some 
explanations respecting the quality and temper of 
the metal in magnetized bars, he stated, that when 
his Researches (now in the press) on the Magnetic 
Power of the various denominations of Steel, &e. 
shall be completed, he will be able to determine, 
at once, and unequivocally, the proper kind and 
temper of steel, suited to a needle of any given size, 
and for any specific purpose. 

Prof, Lioyp said, that Dr, Lamont, of Munich, 
was following out a similar course of investigation. 
M. Nobili had endeavoured to ascertain the consti- 
tution of permanent magnets, , 

Col. Sykes *‘ On the Meteorology of the Province 
of Coorg in the Western Gats of India.'—The 
capital of Coorg stands at an absolute elevation 
of 4,500 feet, and the barometrical observations 
made there show the same horary variation or semi- 
diurnal oscillation of the atmosphere, which Hum- 
boldt had observed in South America, Col. Sykes in 
the Deccan, Col. Sabine on the coast of Africa, and 
which did not wholly disappear, though it diminished 
in amount, and became hard to detect amid increas- 
ing irregularities, in high latitudes, eins 

Mr. Luxe Howarp produced a chart exhibiting, 
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in curves, the chief meteorological changes observed 
by him during a cycle of eighteen years. The results 
of these observations will be found developed and 
explained in his work on the Climate of London. 


A letter from Dr. Lamont, director of the Obser- 
vatory at Munich, was read, stating the names of a 
great number of professors in Germany, France, 
Italy, &c. who were aiding in making meteorological 
observations (commenced seven months ago), so as to 
present a complete series, extending over the vast 
tract of country between the Pyrenees and the Rus- 
sian frontiers. The results are published in the 
Annalen fiir Meteorologie, §c. 

Sir D. Brewster made a communication ‘On 
the Dichroism of the Palladio-chlorides of Potas- 
sium and Ammonium.’—Dr. Wollaston had found that 
a long crystal of either of these salts, when looked 
through transversely, had a green colour, but when 
looked through from either end, had a red colour ; 
and he (Sir D. Brewster) placed one of these long 
crystals transversely oyer another, in a cruciform 
shape, and then found that those portions of the 
centres of both, which were in contact, gave a red 
colour, while all the ends of the crystals were red. 

The Presivent then said, that a letter had been 
placed in his hands from Prof. Marianini in Italian, 
which he had undertaken to translate for the Sec- 
tion ; but the heavy duties which had devolved upon 
him during the week, completely prevented him. It 
contained a communication ‘On the Magnetic Action 
of Instantaneous Currents of Electricity.’ 


Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PITYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
MONDAY. 

*On the Great Lancashire Coal Field,’ by Mr. E. 
W. Binney.—This carboniferous deposit, generally 
known as the Lancashire Coal Field, occupies the 
chief part of the southern division of the county of 
Lancaster, and extends into portions of the adjoining 
counties of Chester, Derby and York; ina line from 
near Macclesfield to Colne it ranges about 46 miles 
due N. and §S., and from Tarbock to Todmorden 
about 40 miles from W.S.W. to E.N.E. It com- 
mences with the lower millstone grit, and extends 
upwards int® the limestone of Ardwick, near Man- 
chester, now generally considered the highest portion 
of the coal measures, hitherto observed in England. 
The author divides this series into three groups in 
descending order.—1. 7'he Manchester Coal-field, con- 
taining the limestone of Ardwick, and the isolated 
coal measures of Clayton and Bradford, near Man- 
chester, occupying the low tract of country adjoining 
the new red sandstone plains.—2. The middle field, 
comprising the thick coal seams of Poynton, Ashton, 
Middleton, Worsley, Wigan, &c., occupying the 
rising ground between the new red sandstone plains, 
and the higher parts of the country, and containing 
the richest portion of the field.—3. The lower coal- 
seams, found in the elevated parts of the country, 
along the sides of the Penine chain, and the moor- 
lands of the northern parts of Lancashire; com- 
prising those of Whaley Bridge, Mellor, Glossop, 
Rochdale, Todmorden, Colne, Blackburn, Chorley, 
&e. Seams of no great thickness, but valuable from 
their quality and position, and remarkable from their 
adjoining shales containing remains of the genera 
Pecten, Goniatites, Posidonia, and other shells of ma- 
rine origin. The total thicknessof the deposits varies in 
different parts of the field; in a line from Manchester, 
through Ashton, to the limestone shales of Hollins 
Brook, the thickness is about 2000 yards; and there 
are 75 beds of coal exceeding one foot in thickness, 
forming altogether 150 fect. In a line through 
Worsley, Bury, Burnley, &c. to the limestone shales 
of Pendlehill, there are 36 seams, only ten of 
which are less than one foot in thickness, amount- 
ing to 93 feet of coal; in these sections the 
smaller seams are not taken into account. The 
author states that the variable character of these 
coal seams and the accompanying strata, make it 
difficult to lay them down upon a map; the lower 
seams can be classed by the gritstone rocks which 
contain them, as shown by Mr. Elias Hall, but the 
middle and upper seams divide and thin out in such 
a manner as to render their identification very diffi- 
cult. He then proceeds to describe the roofs, or 
strata immediately overlying the coal seams, the 
coal itself, and the floors or strata immediately under- 
lying the beds of coal, 


I. Roofs. The deposits forming the roofs vary 
at different places, even over the same seam. 
There are four kinds of roofs—l. A fine mix- 
ture of alumina and silica, with oxide of iron, 
and a trace of the carbonates of iron and lime; 
these are generally known as blue binds, and are of 
most frequent occurrence ; they almost always con- 
tain ferns, and remains of Stigmaria, Sigillaria, 
Ulodendron and Lepidodendron, and beds of the 
Unio and other shells. The Sigillariz, &c. are often 
found standing erect at right angles to the planes of 
stratification ; these instances chiefly occur in the 
middle field, at Pendleton, Dixon-fold, Wigan, &c. 
Sometimes they are found with their roots running 
into and resting on the seams, and more frequently 
the bole of the tree rests on the coal itself, without 
exhibiting any trace of roots. The Sigillariz are by 
far the most common; at Pendleton and Dixon-fold 
they occur as abundantly as they could possibly have 
grown: the author had observed three specimens at 
Pendleton, 24 feet high and about 3 feet in cireum- 
ference, standing in a shaft 11 feet in diameter.— 
2. Roofs of sandstone are not common, and where they 
do occur the coal is generally inferior in quality; the 
fossils found in the sandstone are usually prostrate 
coal plants, Stigmaria, &c.—3. Black shale roofs are 
frequent, and cover most of the best house-fire and 
caking coal ; they seldom contain plants, though, in 
a few instances, upright Sigillarie have been found. 
Bivalve shells, detached scales and teeth of fish fre- 
quently occur in them, and with the Microconchus 
carbonasius and casts of Cyprides sometimes con- 
stitute nearly the entire mass ; almost all the black 
shale roofs of the lower field teem with remains of 
Pecten, Goniatites, Posidonia, and remains of fishes. 
—4. Shales with highly bituminous schists, forming 
roofs, are not of frequent occurrence; they are found 
at Peel and Pendleton, and contain abundant 
remains of fish, mostly entire. At Bradford and at 
Ardwick, in the roof of the thin coal intercalated with 
the limestones, the detached teeth, bones and scales 
of fish occur, mingled with countless myriads of the 
remains of Cypris and Microconchus. 

II. Coaland Cannel Seams. Theauthor describes two 
varieties of coal, the cubical where the cross cleavage 
runs at right angles to the main cleavage, and the 
rhomboidal where it makes an acute angle ; the first 
form generally occurs in the upper and lower por- 
tions of the field, the latter prevails in the middle. 
The main cleavage, he observes, is, in most cases, 
parallel with the principal fault in the vicinity. The 
beds of cannel are generally found on the top of the 
coal, and nearly always contain remains of fishes, 
often bivalve shells, but hitherto have exhibited no 
trace of Microconchus, and rarely any leaves or stems 
of plants, whilst the upper portion of coal seams fre- 
quently exhibit traces of Sigillarie, Lepidodendra, 
Calamites, &c. In the six feet seam at the new pit 
of the Pendleton Company, several rounded stones of 
fine siliceous grit were found, but as they occurred 
near the great fault of 1000 yards, they might have 
fallen in during the dislocation. The coal seams are 
either simple, and continue undivided over large 
tracts of country, or split and divide into several dis- 
tinct seams; the former generally occur in the lower 
portion of the field, the latter in the middle and 
upper part. It is owing to this tendency to divide, 
that the thick seams of Clifton and Radcliffe cannot 
be well identified with the thinner and more numerous 
seams of Oldham, Ashton and Bradbury ; in the four 
feet mine at Pendleton, the author has observed that 
the coal on the N.W. forms one undivided seam of 
5 feet in thickness, but that towards the S.W. a thin 
bed of fire-clay full of Stigmarie appears in it; and in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s pit to the S.E., it gradually thickens 
until at a distance of 900 yards from the point first 
observed, it has increased to 3 feet, separating the 
coal into two distinct seams. At Alkrington the two 
Beat Mines are worked together, but to the S.E. a 
parting of fire-clay appears, which gradually increases 
in thickness, and at Oldham, 3 miles distant, the two 
Beat Mines are worked 10 yards apart; other in- 
stances of subdivision are known, all of them taking 
place towards the S. and S.E. Independently of the 
tendency to divide, many seams diminish in thickness 
till they become evanescent; this is chiefly observable 
in the lower division of the coal-field, and in the 
simple seams six beds which have been worked in that 





series, give decisive evidence of this fact. The best 


examples are the caking coal of Rochdale and the 
Foot mines, beds known by various names in different 
parts of the country, but easily identified by the Te 
markable nature of their floor, which isa hard crystal. 
line stone, called Gannister, full of Stigmaria ficoides 
and employed as a material for mending roads, At 
Dulesgate, near Tod Jen, the upper or “Gannister 
coal” is 5 feet 8 inches in thickness, and the Foot 
coal, about 12 yards below it, is 7 inches thick: the 
author has traced these seams about 1] miles to 
Quarlton, and ascertained that the Gannister coal 
gradually diminishes in thickness to one inch, while 
the Foot coal increases to two feet, the floors retainins 
the same character throughout. ? 

III. Coal Floors. The stratum on which the coal 
rests is always carefully noticed by practical miners, 
who believe that where a thin seam is found on a thicg 
argillaceous floor full of Stigmaria, it is certain tp 
become workable if followed. The floors are of three 
kinds—the fire clay, which is the most abundant; the 
warrant, a clay mixed with a larger amount of silica 
occurring frequently ; and the rock floors, of which 
but two instances are known, namely, the floor of the 
Featheredge coal at Walmersley, which is a rough 
quartzose sandstone, and the Gannister, before noticed, 
The latter is merely a fine grained admixture of 
silica and alumina, varying from 8 inches to 2 feet jn 
thickness, always graduating into a fine fire-clay at 
its bottom. All the floors, with the exception of the 
rock floor of the Featheredge coal, contain Stigmarig 
ficoides, from the thin seams of the Ardwick limestone, 
to the two seams in the millstone grit of Gauxholme, 
near Todmorden, a thickness of nearly 1600 yards; 
all the fifteen floors of the Manchester coal-field con- 
tain it, and at least 69 beds in the middle and lower 
divisions. The Stigmaria generally occurs with its 
leaves attached, and in all instances of true floors 
without any intermixture of other plants. These 
facts seem to indicate that all the deposits were 
formed under nearly similar conditions; the roofs 
and floors were evidently very quietly deposited, and 
formed a strong clay, well adapted for the growth of 
the vast masses of vegetable matter required for the 
formation of the coal seams. The absence of alkalies 
in the clay of the floors, might be expected from the 
exhausting properties of plants, and seems to 
strengthen the supposition that these beds support. 
ed the vegetation which now constitutes the coal, 
The remains of bivalve shells and fishes in the 
cannel beds, prove that they were formed under 
water; but in the Lancashire coal-field, no remains 
of fishes or shells have yet been found in the coal, 
nor is there any indication, either by admixture of 
sand or silt in the seams of coal, to show that they 
were drifted into the places they now occupy by 
rapid currents of water. The occurrence of forests 
of large trees standing upright on the seams, the pure 
vegetable matter composing the coal itself, with scarce 
any admixture of foreign ingredients, the position of 
the coal upon a rich alluvial deposit well adapted to 
sustain a luxuriant vegetation, seem to prove that, in 
most instances, the vegetable matter forming it, grew 
upon the spot where the coal is now found ; whilst 
the splitting and alterations in the thickness of the 
seams themselves, show that the surface was most 
probably subject to frequent subsidences. 

Dr. BucktanD remarked that the observations 
of the late Mr. J. E. Bowman, Mr. Logan and 
Mr. Binney, had obliged geologists to modify their 
opinions. He now believed that the greater part of 
the coal-measures had been formed from the Lacus- 
trine deposits, whilst certain portions were still to be 
considered of marine origin, and probably drifted 
into estuaries and embouchures of rivers, and inter- 
stratified with terrestrial and fluviatile remains.—Sit 
H. T. Deva Becue observed, that the under clay had 
been found retaining the same characters in Glamor- 
ganshire, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, in York- 
shire, in Scotland and Ireland, and Mr. Logan had 
discovered it as constantly in the coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania and Nova Scotia; and he thought some 
common cause ought surely to be assigned to phe- 
nomena so widely diffused. That the coal itself was 
of vegetable origin there could be no doubt, and the 
researches of Liebig had shown that such a change 
might be effected chemically under certain conditions. 
With respect to the subsidences supposed to have 
attended the formation of coal, he considered such 

























































occurrences to have been frequent up to a very late 
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submarine forests composed of standing and 


eae trees were common, and he described one 
in the bay of Swansea, where the fundamental rock 
covered with clay and peat, and above were the 
trunks of trees, standing as they grew, with their roots 
in the peat ; the land must have been depressed, and 
then the deposit became covered over, insome places, 
yith drifted mud and sand and gravel, so as to repre- 
gent precisely the circumstances under which the trees 
yere found at Bolton. If similar submergences took 
ce in tropic seas, coral reefs would form over the 
tand trees, and thus account for the occurrence 
of limestone, as well as sandstone, shale and con- 
giomerate, over the coal. The formation of coal 
might be accounted for in various ways, and there 
could be no doubt that drifted materials did form 
thin beds of coal under precisely the same conditions, 
the vegetables being drifted so unmixed with detrital 
matter as to form a purely vegetable deposit ; but 
under coal seams thus formed, there were no under 
cays with Stigmarie. He, therefore, regarded the 
yestion of drift only as one of amount : if the drift of 
yegetable matter was large, a bed of coal might result ; 
but he had never seen a workable coal bed which did 
not bearout Mr. Binney’sconclusions.—Mr. Puitiirs 
remarked, that in the Lancashire coal-field there were 
only about 85 beds of coal associated with a thousand 
beds of sandstone and shale, which had been unques- 
tinably drifted by water, but whether in a river, 
etuary, or deeper water, there were no data to deter- 
nine. The evidence derived from the occurrence of 
trees in situ at St. Etienne, as originally adduced by 
Brongniart, was not very conclusive, from the various 
positions of the trees and their fragmentary aspect ; 
jut this argument derived great confirmation from 
the trees at Dixonfold, which were all at right angles 
tothe plane of the coal bed on which they rested: a 
paition in which drifting by water could not be ex- 
pected to place trees of differcnt species, and possessing 
nots with different structure, with so much regularity, 
Ithad occurred tohim that the abundance of cones at 
the base of the trees was also opposed to the idea of 
drifting, as it would require different forces of water 
to drift large trees and cones. The third class of 
phenomena was the occurrence of shells and fishes, 
associated with and forming extensive layers over the 
coal seams ; many of these shells were analogous to 
those living at the present day in fresh waters; the 
upper strata especially appeared to be of fresh water 
origin, From all these facts, Mr. Phillips stated, a 
cetain limited inference might be drawn; but he 
thought it was far more important to establish a strict 
and logical process of reasoning, to be employed in 
future investigations, than to arrive at any positive 
cnclusion in the present case.—Mr. Sepawick ad- 
uitted that the occurrence of trees in siu had been 
itinctly proved, and also the high probability of 
much of the coal having been formed on the spot; 
this view, he stated, was not a new one, it had been 
contended for by all the Scotch geologists; Dr. Mac- 
alloch had supported it, and one Professor had even 
attempted to estimate the period required for the 
frmation of a seam of coal by the time occupied in 
fming a peat bog—Mr. Grirritu illustrated the 
node in which he considered the coal measures had 
keen formed by describing the general condition of 
the peat bogs in Ireland ; they appeared to occupy 
tains which had originally been lakes, but the peat- 
toss had grown up to the level of the water, and 
ilewards by capillarity 20 or 30 feet higher. The 
tse of these bogs consisted of clay covered by a layer 
peat composed of rushes and flags, above which 
"8 another bed of peat closely resembling cannel 
tal, possessing a conchoidal fracture, and hard 
tsough to be worked into snuff-boxes; it yielded 25 
percent, of ashes, and contained a large proportion 
oxide of iron, This bed was covered with black 
feat containing branches and twigs of fir, oak, yew 
aud hazel only the bark being left ; and where whole 
ites occurred the roots were entirely gone ; the sur- 
was formed of ordinary bog-moss (Sphagnum) 
warly white. The whole amount of peat, in this bog, 
Griffith thought would form a coal seam at least 
sor4 feet thick. Mr. Griffith also mentioned some 
the tertiary lignites of the basaltic region in the 
wrth of Ireland, which exhibited a variation in thick- 
us of from 3 to 30 feet in the space of 100 yards, 
4t Lough Neagh these tertiary formations attained a 
ess of 98 yards, composed of alternations of 





wood, coal, clay and sand.—Dr. FLemine observed, 
that in attempting to explain any class of phenomena 
it would be well to begin with the distinct and end 
with the obscure: with this view, he recommended 
inquiries to be instituted into the present character 
of peat, which presented many analogies to coal, and, 
like it, was of several different kinds, and found under 
various circumstances. Te then described a bed of 
submarine peat off the Shetland islands, resting on 
and covered by gravel; a lake had been formed 
within a barrier of sand and gravel thrown up by the 
sea, and rendered impermeable to water by a lining 
of mud brought down by rivulets; this basin had been 
filled up by the growth of plants, and subsequently 
the sea had again reduced the barrier and covered the 
whole with gravel and shells. In the bay of Aberdeen 
after very severe storms, large masses of solid peat 
were thrown ashore, not unlike canne! coal in hard- 
ness and fracture. This deposit seemed to have been 
formed by the vegetable matter carried down by the 
Dee and Don, constituting a marine coal formation, 
in which the leaves of the oak and thorn were found 
mixed with Sertularie and marine productions.— 
The Marquis or Nortuampton remarked the im- 
portance of studying causes now in action, with the 
view to determine the origin of ancient phenomena ; 
and he expressed a hope that Dr. Fleming would 
make a full and detailed report on the structure and 
formation of peat at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, 

*On the Remains of Insects in the Lias of Glou- 
cestershire,’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie. — The 
Presipent read a letter from Mr. Brodie, stating 
that his former discovery of insects in the Wealden 
formation of Sussex had led him to a close investi- 
gation of the strata in the neighbourhood of Chel- 
tenham, where such fossils were comparatively of 
great rarity, having hitherto been found only once in 
the lias. The remains detected by Mr. Brodie con- 
sisted of the elytra of one or more genera of Coleo- 
ptera, one or two minute beetles, and a few wings 
resembling those of the Libellula. ‘They were gene- 
rally of small size, the largest elytra being little more 
than half an inch long, and the largest wing about 
an inch in length. The beds in which they occur 
consist of thin courses of blue, green, and white lime- 
stone, forming some of the lower beds of the lias 
formation, so extensively developed in the vicinity of 
Cheltenham and Gloucester. 

Mr. H. E. Srricktanp mentioned a wing of a 
Libellula twice the size of the largest British species, 
found in the lias of Hatherleigh, near Gloucester. 
The remains of insects probably indicated shallow 
water and the proximity of land. 

‘On the occurrence of Boulders in the valley of 
the Calder,’ by Mr. J. Travis Clay.—The author 
describes the valley of the Calder as a narrow, and 
almost always level tract of land, bounded on both 
sides by upright hills of the reguiar coal strata, and 
destitute of boulders. The level of the valley is 
composed, near the surface, of sand, clay, and small 
pebbles; but at the depth of five feet there isa bed 
of much larger boulders, chiefly derived from the 
neighbouring rocks, and also many of granite. The 
peculiarity of the deposit consists in its being con- 
fined to this narrow stripe, frequently not a quarter 
of a mile in width, yet extending continuously east 
and west for many miles; the author had traced it 
from Hebden Bridge, near Halifax, to Wakefield, a 
distance of twenty miles, and he had no doubt it ex- 
tends further east, till it unites with the great mass 
of drift occupying the vale of York. The author 
considers this deposit to have originated when the 
elevation of the land was much less, in which case 
the level parts of the country would be submerged, 
and the narrow dales of Yorkshire sea-lochs, like 
those of Scotland, along which glaciers detached 
from the Cumbrian mountain would be floated in 
every direction. 

Mr. Puitxies remarked, that the granite of these 
boulders resembled that of Ravenglass, and not the 
granite of Shap Fell; the others were common Cum- 
berland and Westmorland rocks, the metamorphic 
rocks of Hard Knot, and some belonged to the 
gannister of the coal. He considered these phe- 
nomena as belonging to the same class with the dis- 
persion of the rocks in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. < 

€On the occurrence of Vegetable Remains in the 


































































































new Red Sandstone of Staffordshire,’ by Mr. J. 
Dawes.—The strata in which these remains occur, 
were exposed in forming a canal between Birming- 
ham and the collieries near Tipton, through Gravelly 
Hill, Perry, and Great Barr. At the latter place, 
the author states, Silurian limestone has been found 
close to the surface, with traces of carboniferous 
rocks and coal, dipping under the new red sandstone 
on the Birmingham side of the axis; thus affording 
evidence in favour of the recently-expressed opinion, 
that the South Staffordshire coal-field extends under 
that town. 

* Notice of the Fossil Footsteps in the new Red 
Sandstone quarry at Lymm, in Cheshire,’ by Mr. 
Hawkshaw.—The quarry in which these footsteps 
were detected was situate at a short distance to the 
east of Lymm, south of the turnpike road to Altring- 
ham ; the general dip of the strata was about 5° to 
the S.S.W., and the quarry was near the outcrop of 
the beds, which consisted of alternations of red and 
grey sandstone in beds of a few inches thick, grey 
marls, and laminated shales; the rock underlying 
these strata was a thick bedded sandstone, deeply 
impressed with oxide of iron, and very indistinctly 
stratified. Fessil footsteps had been found in nearly 
all the sandstone beds, those of the upper part were 
small pointed impressions, resembling the tracks-of 
crustacea, and others like the feet of birds ; Cheiro- 
therium footsteps also occurred in the upper beds, 
but they were of small dimensions, and appeared to 
increase in magnitude as the beds descended. The 
impressions varied in length from ths of an inch to 
1} inch long in some slabs; on others they were 
3 or 4 inches in length, and upon one dark red slab 
was an impression 10 inches long, and of a peculiar 
form, as if the foot which made it had been furnished 
with claws. Onaslab of 20 inches diameter there 
were two impressions, a small one preceding one 
which was 94 inches in length ; another similar foot- 
step was 74 inches long. Both these last-mentioned 
footmarks were covered with small papillae, about 
100 to the square inch in the larger specimen, and 
about 220 in the smaller; their distinct appearance 
and arrangement were described by Mr. Hawkshaw 
as suggesting the idea that the feet of the animal 
which formed them was furnished with a rough skin. 

Mr. Murcuison observed, that the sandstones at 
Lymm appeared to belong to that great series which 
he and Mr. Strickland had referred to the keuper ; 
whilst those described by Mr. Dawes in the previous 
paper were perhaps to be considered a part of the 
lower new red, which was now acknowledged to 
belong to the carboniferous group. 

* On the North Coast of America,’ by Mr. R. King. 
—lIn this paper the author reviewed the attempts 
hitherto made to survey the northern parts of the 
American continent. He recommended an expedi- 
tion for that purpose in boats, and expressed a hope 
that the discoveries already made in that quarter 
would not be abandoned, but that new and more 
judicious efforts should be made to complete them. 

Dr. Ricnarpson said, that as the Hudson's Bay 
Company had engaged in the survey of the north- 
western coasts, he would contentedly leave the 
business in their hands. 

The Rev. Davin Witurams exhibited drawings 
illustrating the relation of the volcanic rocks of the 
S.W. of England; and Mr. Exsas Hau produced 
drawings of sections representing the structure of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire. . 

‘On the stratified and unstratified Volcanic Pro- 
ducts of the West of England,’ by the Rev. David 
Williams.—This communication was supplementary 
to that which Mr. Williams made last year at Ply- 
mouth, Subsequent investigation, on a far more 
extended scale, had confirmed him in the results he 
then announced, viz. that granite, gneiss, mica-schist, 
porphyry, greenstone, tufaceous ash, breccia, grit, 
chlorite, tale, and clay slate, were all volcanic pro- 
ducts, and that no such distinction as the so called 
“ plutonic rocks” really existed in nature—they were, 
in short, associated together by evidences of their 
common origin, and connected together by a series 
of mutual dependencies, and as such were capable 
of definite classification, as erupted products, as 
rocks in situ, which have been fused, semi-fused, or 
had been in some other particular stage of fusion, 
and as rocks simply altered by contact with injected 





burning lavas. His object was to reduce the entire 
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family of ancient volcanic products within the scope | 
of recognized laws, and the ordinary operations of | 
nature. He pointed to a diagram he had construct- 
ed, of an ideal volcanic centre in a phasis of activity, 
which (by admitting modifications to a greater or less 
amount,) he submitted might serve as an illustration 
of the process of fusion and conversion (so far as the 
rocks of the earth had been submitted to our view) 
throughout all regions and all times. He supposed 
an internal nucleus of white incandescent lava, whose 
outer border was surrounded by a zone of gneiss, the 
zone of gneiss by an outer concentric zone of mica- 
schist, and the mica-schist by any sedimentary strata, 
as the case might be; under certain circumstances, 
he contended that these strata, and the inner con- 
centric zones of mica-schist and gneiss would be 
invaded by ramifying and anastomosing veins ema- 
nating from the internal fluid, to an extent propor- 
tionate to the temperature ; these veins would con- 
vert the zone of gneiss into incandescent lava, the 
mica-schist into gneiss, and a proportionate thickness 
of the sedimentary strata into mica-schist ; and if the 
vis @ tergo of heat should be maintained, such trans- 
formations would progressively advance till the 
superincumbent or outermost strata being reduced to 
their point of least resistance, they would necessarily 
yield to the pressure or expansive force of the aug- 
menting volume of the liquid matter, and present all 
the phenomena of a crater of elevation. From the 
whole amount of his observations, taken round the 





granite of Dartmoor, Bodmin Moor, &c., he con- 
sidered that if Von Buch had not proposed the 


theory of “ Elevation Craters,” geologists would | 


eventually have been constrained to have recourse to 
some hypothesis of the kind to explain the appear- 
ances presented by those granitic domes. A series of 
specimens might be gathered from many localities in 
South Devon and Cornwall which would show an 
insensible transition from the coarser volcanic grits 
and breccias into the finest clay slate, every variety 
of which he had traced up to those more typical pro- 
ducts. Mr. Williams stated, that his inquiries had 


resulted in the conviction that granite, gneiss, mica- | 
schist, clay slate, &c., are no evidence of age or | 


position in the geological scale, but that they apper- 


tain to all formations, from the most ancient to the | 


most recent; he considered gneiss and mica-schist 
were not simply “ metamorphic” rocks, but rocks in 
a particular-or definite stage of fusion; and he there- 
fore suggested that they should be termed inter- 
mediate products, and granite, porphyry, trap, brec- 
cia, grit, ash, chlorite, talc, and clay slate, immediate 
products of volcanic action. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
MONDAY. 

Mr. Wess Hatt read a paper ‘On the Promotion 
of Vegetable Growth,’ in which he showed the im- 
portance of the subject, not only to the general 
resources of the country, but in its direct relation to 
the scientific objects of the Section, He traced the 
several causes of vegetable growth, and enumerated 
the elementary constituents needed for that object ; 
showing the progressive changes through which the 
simple elements were carried by the several processes 
of fermentation and combustion on organic vegetable 
matter. The products of each of these processes of 
dissolution he claimed as the essential elements for 
promoting the growth of vegetation, arguing that 
that which had already been produced by vegetation, 
could again be applied, by the processes above de- 
scribed, to the same purpose, after separation into its 
original constituent parts. Founded upon this prin- 
ciple, he then described the mode adopted by Mr. 
Daniell, of Tiverton, in taking advantage of this 
principle in the laws of vegetation, and by an appli- 
cation of the sources of fermentation and combustion 
to the soil, under circumstances of minute mechanical 
subdivision, and in a state fitted for solubility, to 
promote the fertility of the country, and the growth 
of the most useful and most needed plants. The 
long-continued experiments under which this had 
been accomplished were detailed to the Section, 
showing that the result was highly favourable; while, 
on the other hand, it was argued, step by step, from 
the nature of the elementary substances required, and 
the capability of these being afforded in the required 
way, that the philosophical reasons for such success 
were as simple and obvious as the facts were plain, 





Prof. DavBeny said that it was only right, that, 
as the farmers had in a manner undertaken to supply 
the country with food, they should take care that 
that supply was as large as possible. In the present 
condition of this country, there was not enough 
natural manure for the plants that produced food, 
hence there was a necessity for artificial manures of 
various kinds. Nitrate of soda was brought from 
Peru to supply our plants with food. If woody fibre 
could be easily converted into humus, there could be 
no doubt of the great value of the process.—The 
Rev. J. B. Reape said, that in order to prove the 
existence of ammonia in plants and in rain water, 
there was no occasion to have recourse to chemical 
experiments. He had been enabled to detect crystals 
of muriate of ammonia in a drop of rain-water let 
fall on a glass with a drop of muriatic acid, by means 
of the microscope. He had also detected in the cells 
of plants crystals of the salts of potassa and soda. 
These salts were generally deposited in the interior 
of the cells of plants.—Dr. PLayrair did not believe 
that the bituminous matter contained in Daniell’s 
manure was of any service. He had seen tar-water 
most decidedly injure grass to which it was applied, 


and he thought this manure would be improved by its | 


absence.—Dr. Lankester thought that Daniell’s 
manure might fail on other soils, though it had at 
present succeeded. 
inorganic ingredient which these soils contained, and 


though it might afford an abundance of carbonic acid | 


and ammonia to plants, it might not succeed for 
want of less important ingredients. It had been 
stated that this manure contained sulphur: he had 
seen instances of plants growing luxuriantly where 


| they obtained small quantities of sulphuretted hydro- 


gen, and believed this agent was useful as a manure. 
Most organized substances contained small quantities 
of sulphur, This might be readily introduced to 


plants by decomposition of the sulphates in contact 
with the vegetable matter of the soil.—Prof. Joun- 
STONE did not think Daniell’s manure contained all 
| the ingredients necessary for the nutrition of corn 
crops. It would probably fail on some soils. Sprengel 


had long ago proposed the sulphurets as manures. 
He thought sulphuretted hydrogen in small quantities 
might be favourable to vegetation. He had found it 
present in small quantities in most soils—Mr. E. 
Sotty, Jun., thought that the bituminous matter 
might act mechanically on the soil. Liebig had 
stated that sulphuretted hydrogen was poisonous in 
any quantity to plants. He had watered peas and 
beans with sulphureous water, and they had grown 
well, Cabbages throve best on dunghills, which 
gave out large quantities of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Turner and Christison’s experiments prove that 
this gas was injurious to plants when their leaves 
were exposed to its influence. 

Dr. Piayrarr read the Report of Prof. Liebig 
‘On the Application of Chemistry to Animal Physi- 
ology,’ which had been read in the Chemical Section, 
(see ante p. 569.)—Prof. Dauseny took the oppor- 
tunity of alluding to the review of Prof. Liebig’s first 
Report by Dr. Schleiden—a production which had 
been introduced to the English reader through the 
medium of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. He thought 
the public was indebted to the editor of that journal 
for making known so widely the opinions of so dis- 
tinguished a physiologist as Schleiden. At the same 
time, he thought Schleiden had been too severe in 
his criticisms on Liebig, to whom science was in the 
highest degree indebted for his labours and re- 
searches in organic chemistry. 

* On Liebig’s Theory of Fallow Crops,’ by the Rey. 
J. B. Reade, M.A. F.R.S.—The fallow time, as Lie- 
big observes, is that period of culture during which 
land is exposed to a progressive disintegration by 
means of the influence of the atmosphere, for the pur- 
pose of rendering a certain quantity of alkalies capa- 
ble of being appropriated by plants. Careful tillage 
increases and accelerates this disintegration, and 
secures from time to time a new supply of soluble 
alkalies. Now Liebig states, that, for the purpose of 
agriculture, it is quite indifferent whether the land be 
covered with weeds, or with a plant which does not 
abstract the potash inclosed in it. Accordingly, he 
would alternate with corn crops, which extract the 
alkalies of the soil, the usual fallow plants in the 
family of the Leguminose, because, “ being remark- 
able on account of the small quantity of alkalies, or 


It might be deficient in some | 


salts in general, which they contain,” they neither 
extract alkalies from the soil, nor do they exer; 
any injurious influence on the corn which js culti. 
vated after them. The farmer is hereby great] 
advantaged in being able thus to steal, as it were 4 
intermediate crop from his land, inasmuch ag an 
entire absence of plants appropriating these unimpor. 
tant quantities of salts would of necessity compel him 
to the constant repetition of bare fullows, in order 
that the soil, during an interval of rest, might regaj 
its original fertility. Such is the theory. The 
however, most unquestionably is this—that the plants 
in the family of the Leguminose, usually cultivate 
as fallow crops, so far from acting but slightly on the 
saline constituents of the soil, are remarkable, aboye 
all others, for the large quantities of soluble salts 
contained in them. The experiments by which 
this result may be arrived at are very simple. If two 
pounds of bean straw, and of clover hay, be sub. 
mitted to the action of fire and allowed to burn til] 
they cease to give any flame, they will yield about 
two ounces of ashes; and distilled water (about two 
pints) being poured upon the hot ashes, and repeat. 
edly filtered, after squeezing it from the insoluble 
residuum, is charged with the soluble matter which, 
| to a certain extent, is set at liberty by the process of 
| combustion. The quantity of soluble matter, chiefly 
potash, contained in the clover saline solution, 
| appears, upon evaporation, to be about ninety grains, 
and, in the bean saline solution, about forty grains; 
whereas, by a similar operation upon the ashes of 
wheat, barley, and oat straw, the soluble saline mat- 
ter does not amount to thirty grains. The presence 
of potash may be detected in these solutions, not 
only by the well known smell peculiar to Liquor 
potasse, but also by the characteristic crystalline 
precipitate on the addition of bichloride of platinum, 
by the copious insoluble bitartrate of potash on 
adding the solutions to tartaric acid in excess, and by 
the salts of potash formed with mineral acids, The 
saline solution from bean straw is also remarkable 
for containing lime in solution, and hence, probably, 
we have one important cause of the strength of bean 
straw manure. In twenty-four hours after the clean 
bean solution is obtained, a crystalline precipitate of 
carbonate of lime is attached to the sides of a stop- 
pered bottle, and, in the course of a few days, it con- 
siderably increases in quantity. All the solutions, 
when evaporated to about half an ounce, exhibit a 
remarkable precipitate, which, upon being separated 
and washed, ceases to be soluble in water, and the 
action of acids and alkalies, as well as of the blowpipe 
upon this substance, is accompanied with pheno- 
mena which deserve the attention of agricultural 
chemists. The condition of carbon in these solutions 
ought also to be accurately examined. It is not my 
province to account for the mode by which Liebig 
arrives at erroncous results, but if an English acre, 
which not very unfrequently produces, in the course 
ofaseason, four tons of clover hay, be drained by thir 
fallow crop of upwards of half a hundred weight of 
soluble saline matter—a greater quantity than would 
be produced, according to Liebig’s views, by the fer- 
tilizing influence of a whole year’s rain, which would 
dissolve less than yhgth part of its weight of organic 
matters, we must cease to ascribe the unquestionably 
beneficial influence of these fallow plants upon our 
corn crops to their inability to exhaust the saline con- 
stituents of the soil. Whence, then, is the value of 
these fallow crops, and what thetrue theory of fallow? 
May it not be the case, that the leaves which fall 9 
abundantly from these plants, and the roots which 
remain in the ground being so copiously supplied 
with saline matter from the presence of potash in 
every cell, do really furnish more soluble alkalies by 
the subsequent process of tillage, than the soil, espe 
cially when of a sandy nature, could in any other 
way obtain for the future production of corn ? 

Dr. Piayrair thought there must be some eror 
in Mr. Read’s mode of experimenting, and pointed 
out what he considered the sources of fallacy.— 
Prof. Jounstone thought Liebig’s theory of fallows 
wrong. Sprengel had long ago pointed out in his 
analysis of plants that the green crops—the legu- 
minose, contained large quantities of potassa and 
soda, which it was strange Liebig should deny— 
Prof. Daupeny believed that Liebig was wrong 
adopting De Candolle’s theory of rotation of crops 








It was very doubtful if plants gave out excremel 
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itious matter injurious to their kind. They probably 
the soil of the ingredients necessary to 
and thus the,same species would not con- 


their life, 


tinue in the same spot for more than two or three 


generations. Sn 
Mr. ALLDER, of Newcastle, read a description of 
three new species of Mollusca of the genus Eolis ; 
iately found by Mr. Albany Hancock, on the coast 
of Northumberland : and also exhibited drawings 
py that gentleman of these, as well as of some other 
yew species of Nudibranchia, descriptions of which 
appeared in the * Annals of Natural History.’ 
Mfr, Allder took the opportunity of stating, that Mr. 
Hancock and he were still pursuing their examination 
ofthe British species of this order, and but lately had 
sfurther opportunity of confirming the fact of the 
gistence of eyes in the genus Doris, having found a 
young specimen of the Doris depressa, in which the 
wes were Very distinct. He stated that they had 
pade some examinations with the microscope of the 
cegant appendage in Melibea, Tritonia, and Eolis, 
shich are usually considered to be branchiea. They 
fund that in Melibea ornata, vibratory cilia existed 
allover the body, but in a less degree in the supposed 
banchie than in other parts; and that an individual 
deprived of these appendages lived for several days 
stewards without apparent diminution of activity, 
_thus proving that these were not the only means 
gfrespiration that the animal possessed. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
MONDAY. 

Mr. Henry AsHwortu read a paper ‘On the In- 
qease of the Value of Property in South Lancashire, 
and particularly in the hundred of Salford, since the 
Revolution.” Having described from the old chroni- 
des the condition of this part of the country, when 
Wiliam the Conqueror, on his return from his ex- 
pelition against York, was scarcely able to make his 
wy through its fastnesses and morasses, and further 
illustrated its ancient savage state by various docu- 
nents relating to the forest and chase of Rossendale, 
teshowed that in the age of Jamies 1., the antiquary 
(amden felt a kind of dread in approaching the 
frontiers of South Lancashire, and had, as he records, 
applicated the Divine protection, as if about to enter 
abarbarous country. The first authentic estimate 
ofthe value of property in South Lancashire was 
the assessment of 4s. in the pound for the land-tex in 
the reign of William III., and Mr. Ashworth com- 
jared this with the assessment for the county rate in 
Ml. Taking, for instance, the township of Great 
blton, the total amount of land-tax in that town- 
tip,redeemed and unredeemed, was 33/. 16s., which, 
multiplied by 5, gave the sum of 1692. as the 
ratal of that township in 1692. In 1841, the annual 
value of the same township, as rated to the county 
wesment, was 93,9161. He then contrasted the 
irease in the value of property of those parts of 
teduchy of Lancaster engaged in agriculture, with 
te increase in the districts where manufactures had 
ween established, showing that manufacturing indus- 
ty had not only promoted the prosperity of the 
jces in which it was developed, but that it had 
atended its benefits to the whole surrounding dis- 
ties, increasing the rental of mere land in some 
wtances 1,500, and in others 3,000 per cent. The 
mest of Rossendale contains an area of twenty-four 
ure miles. In the early part of the sixteenth 
ttury, the inhabitants consisted of 80 souls, now 
aereased to upwards of 21,000; and land used 
acusively for farming purposes had recently been 
# for upwards of ten times the rental it fetched a 
tntury ago ; and tenants were now living whose 
lads command from seven to eight times the rent 
‘ey formerly paid. In the more populous localities, 
ind for building purposes lets at from 6d. to 64d. per 
fuare yard, and at from 120. to 130/. per acre per 
“num, being more than the rent of the whole forest 
#1500 acres in the time of James I. By the land- 
Weurvey, its annual value was 1,062/.; last year it 
"5 50,035/., being an increase of 4,700 per cent. in 
ere, and of 41,000 per cent. since the time of 
ames I, 

A paper was read, communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Jmes,*On the Commercial Statistics of France in 
\0_The total amount, in value, of the Trade 

s and imports included,) of France, during 
was greater than in any previous year, and 


reached the sum of 2,063 millions of francs. 4 What | ; 


is termed the Special Commerce of France, (that is to 
say, the products of her own soil or manufactures 
exported, and the articles imported for her own con- 
sumption,) amounted to 1,442 millions, out of the 
2,063 millions; being, imports, 747 millions; ex- 
ports, 695 millions. Out of the total trade for 1840, 
the exports and imports, by sea, amounted to 1,481 
millions, or about 713 per cent., and those by land to 
582 millions, or about 28} per cent. Of the imports 
and exports by sea, 705 millions, or 48 per cent. 
were effected in French bottoms, and 776 millions, or 
52 per cent., in foreign bottoms. The United States 
had the greatest share of the imports into France ; 
since they amounted to 176 millions, or 17 per cent. 
of the total general imports; and 118 millions, or 
16 per cent. on the special imports. The general 
imports from England amounted to 61 millions, and 
the special imports to 32 millions. The following 
table gives the proportion of the special trade to the 
general trade of France, for three periods: — 
1835. 1839. 1840. 

United States .. 68 per cent... 64 per cent. 
England ... GS ncce — eee 
Sardinia... 
Switzerland . 
Spain 
Belgium 
Germany 
Russia 





Of the articles forming the objects of this trade, it 
appears that raw materials, required for the manu- 
factures, amounted to 62 per cent. of the whole ; 
natural articles of consumption 21 per cent., and 
manufactured ditto, 15 per cent. Cotton wool was 
imported in 1840, for 151 millions of francs, or 
14 per cent., and of this value 94 millions were for 
home consumption. These figures give an increase 
over 1839, of 67 and 32 per cent. Silk was imported 
in 1840, for 93 millions of francs, being an increase 
of 8 millions over 1839, but a decrease of 13 millions 
as compared with 1838. The exports of cotton wool 
amounted in 1840 to 36 millions, being 21 millions 
more than in 1839; and of cotton cloth and goods, 
i6 149 millions, being 30 millions more than in 1839, 
The exports of silk (raw), in 1840, were 51 millions, 
or one million less than in 1839 ; and of silk stuffs 
and goods 192 millions, or 11 millions less than in 
1839. The total import and export trade of France 
with England and the United States, amounted in 
actual value (in 1840) to— 

Imports. Exports. 
nénigee 109,682,793 francs. .... 160,203,627 frances. 
United States.. 175,829,329 frances. .... 136,119,771 francs. 

Out of these amounts, however, only a certain part 
of the exports belong to French produce and French 
manufactures, properly so called, and only a certain 
portion of the imports were destined for consumption 
in France. The above returns are those of the 
general commerce of France. The imports and ex- 
ports for the special commerce of France were as 
follows :— 

Imports. Exports. 
England ...... 73,973,576 francs. .... 105,924,791 francs. 
United States.. 117,969,688 francs. .... 80,752,526 francs. 

Hence, it appears that in 1840 France imported 
from England, for her own consumption, nearly 44 
millions of franes worth less than from the United 
States; and that she exported of her own produce 
and manufactures to England 25 millions of francs 
worth more than to the United States. The sub- 
joined curious calculation of the quantity of silk 
consumed annually in Lyons, is extracted] from a 
local paper for 1841. It appears that this quantity 
amounts to one million of kilogrammes. Now it 
takes 4 cocoons to make 1 gramme of spun silk ; and 
therefore 4,000 millions of cocoons are used annually 
in that city. The average length of the silk given 
by one cocoon, is 500 metres. Hence the whole 
length of the silk used annually in Lyons, equals 
nearly 2,000,000,000,000 metres—14 times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun—5,494 times the 
distance of the earth from the moon—52,505 times 
the circumference of the earth at the equator ;—or 
100,000 times the circumference of the moon. 

Mr. G. R. Porter called attention to the large 
quantity of linen yarn imported into France from 
Great Britain, in the year 1840, and remarked that 
this was a branch of our export trade of but recent 
growth. In the year 1833, he happened to be in 





Leeds just at the time when the first quantity of linen 





yarn was about to be sent to France, and the cause 
of its being sent at that time was on account of the 
improvement called “wet spinning” having been 
recently brought into operation. From 1833 to the 
present time, the quantity of linen yarn exported 
from this country to France had rapidly increased. 
It appeared also, by the increased imports of cotton 
yarn, that the cotton manufacture was making rapid 
strides in France. 

Dr. Asuton read a paper on Vital Statistics, 
especially with relation to the influence of the atmo- 
sphere on mortality. The paper was medical rather 
than statistical, and principally related to the un- 
healthy effects of vitiated air in producing pulmonary 
complaints. 

Mr. Wootcomse read a paper on the Statistics of 
Plymouth, in continuation of that which had been 
read at a former Meeting of the Association (Athen. 
No. 719). As this is designed for speedy publication, 
and will form part of a history of the past and present 
condition of Plymouth, it is not necessary to report 
it in detail at present. 

Mr. Nez Garpiner read a brief account of the 
industrial and training school, which the Manchester 
Poor Law Guardians are about to erect for the 
pauper children of the union. A plan and elevation 
of the building were exhibited in the Section ; it is 
to be erected at Swinton, and will accommodate 
1,500 children. Some remarks were added on the 
importance of combining industrial with literary 
education, and on the evils which arose from allowing 
the children to form part of the same community 
with the aged paupers. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY, 

Mr. Nasmytu brought forward several specimens 
to illustrate the remarks which he intended to make 
in further illustration of his observations on Friday. 
From late accidents, arising from breaking axles, the 
public were alive to the subject, and it was desirable 
that the question should be examined. In locomo- 
tive engines the axle was the chief point of danger; 
and it was therefore important, both as a scientific 
and practical question, to determine the nature and 
habitude of iron when placed under the circumstances 
of a locomotive axle. Experiment was the only way 
to discover this, and he would have wished to place 
iron under exactly similar circumstances; but the 
short time intervening since Friday, had rendered it 
impossible to do so, One opinion on Friday was 
that the alternate strains in opposite directions, which 
the axles were exposed to, rendered the iron brittle, 
from the sliding of the particles over each other. To 
illustrate this, Mr. Nasmyth took a piece of iron wire 
and bent it back and forward, it broke in six bends. 
He had suggested annealing as a remedy for this de- 
fect: in proof whereof, he took a piece of annealed 
wire, which bore eighteen bends, showing an improve- 
ment of three to one in favour of annealing. He 
should therefore advise railway companies to include 
in their specification, that axles should be annealed ; 
he did not like the custom of oppressing engineers 
with useless minutiz in specifications, but this was so 
useful and so cheap, that he considered it ought to 
be insisted on. To exhibit on a larger scale the effect 
produced on iron in our workshops, he showed a spe- 
cimen of iron as it came from the merchant: being 
nicked with a chisel, it broke in four blows with a 
sledge, at the temperature of 60 degrees, with a crys- 
talline fracture; by raising the temperature 40 degrees 
higher, it bore twenty blows, and broke with the 
fibrous or ligneous fracture ; so that the quality of 
iron was not the only circumstance to be considered 
as influencing the fracture. I noticed also, said Mr. 
Nasmyth, on Friday, the injurious effect of cold 
swaging, as causing a change in the nature and frac- 
ture of the iron ; and here let us take the practical 
workshop view of the case, and not run after the 
ignis fatuus of electricity or galvanism, but consider 
the practical effects. Swaging was necessary In 
many cases, for instance, when an axle had collars 
welded on, these could not be finished with the 
hammer, and certain tools called swages were used, 
from the action of which great condensation of the 
iron took place, and a beautiful polish was given to 
the surface, with what injurious effect he would show 
by the next specimen, which had been heated red 
hot, and then swaged till cold ; it broke at one blow 
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without nicking, and the fracture was very close and 
beautiful, like steel. This showed the fallacy of con- 
sidering close fine grain a good test of excellence in 
wrought iron; but moderate swaging was often neces- 
sary, and not injurious, unless where an over regard 
to finish carried it to excess. To prove that annealing 
restored the toughness and fibrous texture, a portion 
of the last bar was heated, and cold-swaged till cold 
as before, then heated dull red, and left to cool gra- 
dually ; it bore 105 blows without breaking, and at 
last was rather torn asunder than broken, as was 
shown by the specimen ; this proved that the fibrous 
structure was restored by annealing, and he therefore 
thought it should be insisted on in specifications. The 
effect of heating to welding-heat was very injurious, 
unless the iron was subsequently hammered to close 
the texture; a piece of the same iron heated to 
welding, and left to cool, broke without nicking, in 
one blow, showing very large crystals, especially in 
the centre. The effect of nicking was also very 
singular. The strength of iron was generally stated to 
be equal to its sectional area; but a nick not remoy- 
ing 1}, of the area took away 4, of the strength. Mr. 
Nasmyth broke a piece of nicked, or rather scratched, 
wire, to illustrate this point. 
things, did not prove that science and practice were 
at issue ; but, as Halley reached the great accuracy 
of his prediction of the return of his comet by taking 
into account the disturbing forees of Jupiter and 
Saturn, and the other planets amongst which the body 
had to pass, so scientific men should seek in the 
workshops correctional formule, by learning there 
the practical occurrences which would elucidate their 
theories, and he hoped that these specimens might 
be of some use. 

Prof. WiLLIs was aware that many subjects of a 
purely physical nature could only be explained by 
practical research ; and one great advantage of the 
British Association was, that it brought scientific and 
practical mer: together for this purpose.—Mr. Fair- 


BAIRN was of opinion, that the two chief cayses of | 


breaking axles seemed to be bending and percussion, 
changing the fibrous into the*crystalline structure ; 
this last was the effect of cold swaging, and he hoped 
that his friend Mr. Hodgkinson would undertake a 
series of experiments on this very interesting subject. 
By nicking a bar the extended fibres were cut, 
which supported more of the weight than the com- 
pressed.—_Mr. Wortuineton thought the additional 
friction in steps, given by annealing, would counter- 
balance the advantage gained in strength, as case- 
hardening (the very opposite operation) was used to 
diminish friction, by giving a glassy hardness to the 
surface, the annealed axles would be laid aside after 
a few trips, from the friction : he would wish, as a se- 
curity for life, that the springs should be made as long 
as possible, to diminish the effect of concussion.—A 
Memper showed specimens of pins which had broken 
in machinery. They appeared very crystalline in 
fracture ; the bar from which they had been made 
yas fibrous and tough: showed also specimens of 
tender axles broken on the Sheffield and Rotherham 
railway. Tender axles most frequently broke from 
the action of the brakes on the wheels ; crystals larger 


in the centre of the axles than at the ends.—Mr. | 


MALLet was quite at issue with the French committee 
on the very uncomfortable Report which they had 
made so authoritatively ; he believed that the alter- 
nate strains, as long as they were within the limit of 
elasticity, did not injure the texture of the iron. Wire 
might be bent backward and forward to infinity, if we 
kept within this limit. The effect of nicking depended 
on a change of crystalline structure ; that the effect 
of the nick in determining fracture, was according to 
the sharpness of the chisel, and the direction ; a nick 
sloping, according to the natural direction of the fibre, 
was not so efficacious; a molecular change was 
effected by this cutting across the fibres: we, in fact, 
established a plane of cleavage in the iron ; this took 
place in glass, when scratched with a diamond, 
although glass, from passing through the intermediate 
viscous state, did not crystallize so definitely as iron, 
which crystallizes per saltum. Tron, polished and 
placed in such a situation as just not to corrode, if 
scratched, immediately began to corrode ; and iodide 
of mercury presented a curious example of entire dis- 
integration from a slight scratch. Crystallization 
takes place in the direction of motion ; in rolled iron 
the motion was in the direction of the length of the 


bar or plate, and percussion, in a direction perpendi- 
cular to that, had the effect of breaking up these 
lamine or fibres of crystals, into their original mole- 
cular arrangement ; und this effect was proportionate 
to the temperature caused, and extent of motion im- 
parted. But he believed, that to etfect this molecular 
alteration required more violence than was to be 
expected in any ordinary railway travelling, or, in- 
deed, any circumstance of machinery in perpetual 
work. The chief danger was to be feared where any 
cutting perpendicular to the direction of the fibre 
took place, as, for instance, shafts, with square collars, 
would break at these collars, while a little rounding 
out preserved them. That rotation of iron induced 
magnetism, he was aware, but he did not believe that 
either rotation or vibration would affect iron, which 





These, and similar | 


was sound when first applied. Ifthis theory were cor- 
rect, the engineer should discard wrought iron en- 
tirely ; no engine was safe, no suspension bridge 
| should be trusted.—Sir J. Ropison considered that 
injuries did arise from vibration and alternate bending; 
he instanced tongues of musical instruments, and the 
effects of bending pure tin, which crackled and broke 
when very slightly bent in opposite directions. —Mr. 
Mallet believed those tongues to be alloyed, and he 
found that alloys altered their crystalline nature from 
mere lying by, as tough brass became brittle, &e., 
which did not happen in simple metals—Mr. Nasmyth 
showed that the effect of hammering bars was actually 
to make them hollow; every stroke had a tendency to 
make the bar an ellipse, and the intersection of all 
their axes was apt to be a hole, from the sliding of 
the lamince over cach other. 

Mr. Farreairn read his Report ‘On Experiments 
| on the Transverse Strength of hot and cold blast Iron.’ 
—The bars, as described in the former Reports, were 
supported by standards, 4 feet 6 inches apart, and 
were loaded with different weights ; they were occa- 
sionally carefully examined, and showed a very slight 
progressive deflection. Te had no doubt that they 
would ultimately break, but the progress was very 
slow. He read a table showing the weights laid on, 
and the deflections of each bar. 

Mr, Hariovr said, that My, Fairbaim’s former 
expeviments on hot and cold blast iron, had created 
a false impression with regare, to the strength of hot 
blast iron. Mr. Fairbairn had found very little differ- 
ence between the hot and cold blast ; but his experi- 
ments, made with great accuracy, and in which the 
weights were laid on with great care, were of little 
practical advantage, as these were not the circum- 
| stances under which iron was tested in practice: 
| there percussion, violent and sudden impact, should 
be expected, and here lay the great deficiency of hot 
blast iron. Even in Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments, 
Oldberry, No. 2, cold blast, bore twice the percussion 
of Oldberry hot blast ; and Milton hot blast was only 
half the strength of Elsicar cold blast, made of the 
same ore and smelted with the same coal. Experi- 
ments had been made in Yorkshire with great care ; 
the results being, Low Moor cold blast bar iron, three 
inches diameter, broke with 6 blows, ditto Scrap, 3 
blows, ditto hot blast, 1 blow ; again, Low Moor cold 
blast 18 blows, Bierly ditto, 18, hot blast of as good 

materials, 3 blows ; again, Elsicar cold blast 21 blows, 
Milton hot blast 14 blow ; therefore, in iron for axles 
| this difference of at least 3 of the strength was very 


6 


important. As to scrap iron it bore too high a cha- 
| racter. Scrap, made on the old plan, was all char- 


coal iron, but the modern scrap iron was very infe- 
rior, being 32s. Gd. per ton cheaper, so that iron- 
masters put off as much of this cheap material as 
possible. Tot blast iron was rejected now for water 
pipes, &c. and even for cannon balls ; and, in fine, 
he had been told by very eminent marine engine 
makers, that where any percussion took place, hot 
blast cast iron was only half the strength, and wrought 
iron only one-sixth the strength of cold blast.—Mr. 
Fairbairn explained, that he had found great difficulty 
in obtaining specimens from the different iron-masters, 
who would of course send, when possible, the best 
specimens, but every care had been taken to insure 
accuracy in the experiments—Mr. HopGkinson 
said, that the average strength of hot blast had been 
tis Weaker than the cold, but the inferiority was 
chiefly in the softer irons; as the hardness increased 
the two kinds approached to equality, and in the 
hardest irons the hot blast was the best. He thought 
his experiments, made without any interest on either 
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side, and with the greatest care, were more to be de 
pended on than experiments made by those who had 
an interest in the result—Prof. Vianoxes exp)a} 
that the question of hot and cold blast had noth; 
say to the late contract for cannon balls, 

Mr. Hopekrnson then explained his apparatys 
for trying the strength of materials. He brought 
his apparatus forward as he had made many exper: 
ments 3 and he was desirous to render them as trust. 
worthy as possible, by convincing the members that 
every care had been taken to insure accuracy, Other 
experiments had been rendered unworthy of relianee 
from injudicious methods of affixing the testing appa. 
ratus—as those of Rennie and Capt. Brown on iron. 
Girard’s experiments, &c. In crushing specimens 
it was necessary that both ends should be well bedded, 
and the pressure transmitted through the axis, To 
this, other experimenters had not always attended, 
and by using the pressure of bores directly on the 
substance to be crushed, they introduced the different 
errors arising from the pressure being oblique, trans. 
mitted through the side, or being exerted on mer 
points, instead of equably exerting its force over the 
entire top surface: to obviate these objections, he 
had devised apparatus by which all these errors were 
avoided. Mr. Hodgkinson explained the crushing 
apparatus by drawings, &c. In experiments on tear- 
ing asunder, he had also taken great care, by means 
of apparatus, which he exhibited and explained, that 
the strain should be through the axis, and otherwie 
free from causes of error. Mr. Hodgkinson ex 
plained his experiments on torsion, and illustrated 
his observations throughout by many models ani 
specimens of the substances on which the experiments 
had been made. 

Prof. Mose.ey asked whether, in the experiments 
on beams, care had been taken to obviate the effects 
of the friction of the beams on the supports, as this 
wouid affect the direction of pressure, altering it from 
vertical to inclined, and the neutral line only passed 
through the centre of gravity of the beam when the 
pressure was vertical: also if care had been taken in 
laying on the weights, as a weight suddeniy laid on 
produced mathematically twice the ctlect in deflec- 
tion. Theoretically, the weight should be increased 
by small additions, even as grains of sand.— Mr. 
Hopextnson said he had taken all precautions with 
regard to the weights ; they were added by small 
portions, and with great care ; the beams rested on 
tolerably smooth cast iron, on which he believed the 
friction would be of little importance. 

Mr. Brockepon exhibited specimens of his patent 
India rubber stoppers for bottles, explaining the late 
improvements in the construction of the cores on 
which the India rubber is spread. The present cores, 
he said, were made of cotton twisted into strands, &e,, 
by means ofa machine which he explained by a dia- 
gram, the cylindrical rope now consisted of several 
strands of tightly twisted cotton, lapped with flax 
thread, and laid together longitudinally, loose fine 
cotton rovings being placed between them ; the et- 
tire was then lapped in a cylindrical form with flax 
thread, attaining by this method the advantages of 
perfect roundness and firmness ; they also gave suffi 
cient hold to the corkscrew, and bore the heating 
process well, These stoppers would slide on glass 
when wet, but not when dry (although there was no 
cohesion in this latter state), so that the bottler, by 
slightly wetting these stoppers with the liquor which 
he was bottling could easily insert them ; and when 
this slight film of moisture was dried up, the stopper 
required considerable force to withdraw it. ; 

Prof. VicNo.es read a paper ‘On the best Form 
of Rails and the Upper Works of Railway s generally. 
—He wished to compare the two chief systems 
of laying down rails, with chairs and without, and 
to do so he referred to two diagrams :—No. 1, & 
hibiting the heavy rail and heavy chair used on the 
South-Eastern Railway, the weight of rail being 801. 
per yard, and the chair 20 lb.: the rail was fastened 
in the chair, not with iron, but with a longitudinal 
plug or key of wood ; this mode of laying rails was 
found to answer very well.—No. 2, was invented 
by Mr. Evans ; it was rolled with a slot or groove 
running along its under side ; this slot, after commg 
from the first rollers, was rendered dovetailed by 
compressing the bottom edges of the rail towards each 
other, thereby narrowing the slot at the bottom. 
These rails required no chairs, haying contmuous 
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hearing on longitudinal wooden sleepers, being 
fastened down by bolts, with dovetailed heads slid 
into the groove, and which, passing through holes in 
the timbers, were secured with a nut and washer at 
the under side. He had suggested this improvement, 
as they had been previously fastened with a cotter. 
By this method all the difficulties attendant on 
fastening down the chairs were removed. The chairs 
had been fastened with bolts and screws, but he had 
found that on the slightest loosening the bolt-heads 
few off, from the continual percussions, and the 
grews very soon allowed vertical play from the 
yielding of the fibre of the wood. By Evans's rail 
ve secured the rail without the intervention of the 
fire of the wood. One inconvenience attending it 
was, the trouble of scraping away the earth to tighten 
the nuts when necessary ; but this might be partially 
rmedied by placing the bolts as often as possible in 
the transverse gutters for draining the road, by which 
at least one-half the bolts might be easily got at ; and 
the difficulty of tightening the remaining bolts would 
ie lessened, if, as he recommended, the timbers were 
let uncovered. He preferred thus giving a free 
circulation of air, and disliked burying the sleepers 
in ballast. The weight of Evans's rail was only 46 Ib. 

r yard, although quite strong enough, while the 
other was 100 1b. The bevel in No. 2 rail might be 
siven in the wood-bearing ; in No. 1 it was caused by 
the casting of the chair ; this latter rail, from having 
its top and bottom sides alike, had this advantage, 
that when it began to wear it might be turned round, 
or even turned upside down, which was a very great 
advantage. He had for many years advocated wooden 
deepers versus stone, from his experience on the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, where he found that 
the granite sleepers, the more massive they were the 
more injurious to the rails and carriages. ‘These had 
all been taken up, and wooden sleepers laid down, 
and the saving in expense of repairs would in a few 
years reimburse the outlay. The railway only costs 
now 50/. per mile per annum for repairs, notwith- 
sanding the great traffic over it. The rails were the 
old 42 1b. rails, and, nevertheless, were still used, in 
consequence of the advantage gained by the wooden 
deepers. He recommended keeping Evans’s rail to 
the gauge by light iron rods passed through holes in 
the rails, and secured by nuts: he thought these 
transverse ties should never be used as supports. 

Mr. Bucke remarked, that the rails on the North 
Union had already been so worn as to require turn- 
ing. The section of Evans’s rails was bad, as, from 
the squareness of the top, the wheel would not bear 
om the centre of the rail. He had used these rails a 
little himself, and had no objection to them for light 
work. He had remedied the form of rail on the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway, so as to give 
the wheels a bearing on the centre of the rail. He 
conceived a great disadvantage in the longitudinal 
continuous bearing was, that the foundation was so 
near the surface ; the stability of the foundation was 
wthe square of the depth, and therefore the neces- 
sarily narrow foundation of the continuous bearing 
was rendered still weaker by its proximity to the 
surface, and the plan of laying down a railway “like 
a ladder on the ground,” had failed where it had 
heen tried.—Prof. Vignoles considered that the failure 
towhich Mr. Bucke alluded, was from making the 
tansverse ties too strong. 

RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. D ey oney 
Consulting Actuary—Professor tial »,0f King's College. 
ag w Rates of Premium. 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
we the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
Al. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
france Fund invested in Government and other available 
‘ecurities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
‘abilities of the Company. 
¢ Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
‘mediate and certain bonus without risk, in fieu of the deferred 
iad frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 


Age. 
% 
» 








Annual Premium to Assure £100, - 
For Five Years.| For Seven Years.}| Term of Life. 
£103 £107 £115 1 
1110 1 11910 
197 347 
11611 ll 0 319 3 
1 310 5 315 5 _ 6 010 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
“aprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Ofice will be fonnd to be eatin favourable to the assured. 
A of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
D ATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 





NION BANK of AUST'RALIA.—London 

. Office, 38, Old Broad-street.—Capital paid up 800,000/, 
Directors—Robert Brooks, Esq. | Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 

John William Buckle, Esq. Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. 

Robert Carter, Esq. T. Sands, ksq. Liverpool 

James John Cummins, Esq. | James Bogle Smith, Esq. 

K. Gardner, Esq. Manchester| James Ru.tdell Todd, Esq. 

John Gore, Esq. ' ‘Thomas Young, Esq. 





= i rustres. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. James John Cummins, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
_ Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham Maclaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant letters of credit, or bills at 
30 days’ sight, on their branches at Sydney, Bathurst, Hobart 
fown, Launceston, Melbourne, Port Philip, and Wellington, 
without charge, and on Nelson, New Zealand, at a charge of 2 
percent. They also negotiate approved bills on the Colonies at 
30, 60, and 90 days’ sight, the terms for which may be obtained 
at their Office. Bills for collection transmitted atthe usual charge, 
___ By order of the Board, SAMUEL JACKSON, Sec. 

TANND > To , 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

LF PANY, 1, Princes-street, Rank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament. 
4 Vict. cap. IX., and is so constituted as to afford the bevefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders. and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than can be ob- 
tained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and 
its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extraordinary aifd unprecedented success. 
Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium, for an Assurance of 

100/. for Whole Term of Life. 
_ Annual Premium payable during 

Ist Five 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five | Remainder 
years. yetrs. ears. years. | of li 

20 |€i 14 £1 5 10 [£1 Wo it |£) 16 9| £2 3 8 
30 1 6 1 iwi 74 217 6 

5 373 434 

5 G6 3| G13 7_ 





Age. 


24 6 


112 
1} 244 
67| 3941455 




















5 PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
by Special Actof Parliament. 
—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
sq. 
John Gritlith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esy. 
iq 
Auditers—Yrof. W heatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W . S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S 
3S 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured ,the Society affords succour 
the event of unforeseen revers Annual division of profits, 
ice Rat F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place. Pall Mall, London 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 


Aneuition, &e. &c. 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 
John Elfiotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, 
George Lurley, Esq. | Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Physician—J. Liliotson, M.D. F.R.S. > oe Oe s. Symes, Esq. 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found in the 
to the assured himself (proportioned to previous payments) in 
[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Division of Profits among the Assured 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 


1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
er annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
had insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
at of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1540, is as 
ollows: 

Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. 
6 Yeurs 10 Months 

ears 


Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 £13613 4 
1000 
1000 1 Year , 22 0 0 J 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, 4 and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Ollice daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Office, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
ital 500,000/.—10,000 Shares, 50/. each.—Deposit 5/. each Share. 
This Society is established for the Assurance of Lives, upon 
principles combining economy with perfect security. 
Directors. - 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell,Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Esq. he 
ThomnstomersConce jun.Esq. George Kennet Pollock, Fsq. 
3 Esq. |James Lys Seager, Esq. 
John Bazley White, Esq. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Henry Wrench, Esq. 


80 0 0 








William Freeman, Esq. 

Francis Fuller, Esq. 

James Hunt, Esq. | 

Trustees — William Whateley, Esq.; L. C. Humfrey, Esq.; 
eo y 


; e Drew, Esq. 3 

Auditors—Ormus Biddulph, Esq.; John Freeman, Esq. ; 

John Gazteg White, jun. Esq. | 
Consulting Counsel—William Page Wood, Esq. 
Conveyancing Counsel—Samuel Jay, Esq. . 
Physician—William Richard Basham, Esq. M.D., 17, Chester- 
street, Grosvenor-place. 3 ss 

Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esa. ; George David Pollock, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. Charing-cross. 
Solicitors — Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge, 25, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. 

Table of Premiums to assure 1001. for the whole term of life. 

Age.) Annual Prem. | Age.) Annual Prem.| Age.) Annual Prem, 

es & | -& dd, £. 8. d. 

20 1M 2 | & 2h oO 59 3 3 
Ss; ibn |e 219 6 55); 5 5 4 
30 2 8 45 39 1 60 6 3 
The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the 
benefits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of 
Premium. For Example: A person aged 30, may with this So- 
ciety assure his life for 500/. by the annual payment of 11/. 3s. 4d., 
which in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main in- 
ducement, La cost — oa I. Os or, in other wants, ae 

same annual premium he could at this Office assure very ne 
600. whereby he derives AN IMMEDIATE AND CER TAIN 
BONUS OF 1000. 

All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may_be 
obtained on application to the Secretary ; and, if required, for- 
warded to the Country. ei = z 

Parties in the couniey eligible for undertaking Agencies are 
requested to apply. i 

iberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
oe EDW, T. RICHARDSON, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


| advocate for her with his 





TSE ASED LIVES ASSURED. 
J EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SUCIETY, 25, Pall Mall. - 
Presidents, 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. P.R.S, 
Sir Matthew ‘Tierney, Bart. M.D. K.C.H. 








Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable rates, 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUI 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, 
usadmirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet 
will be invaluable to the young student, and, as a book of refer- 
Quarterly Review, June, 1812. 
MR. GARSTON’S TRAVELS IN GREECE, 


a Board of twelve Directors. 
G. P. NEISON, Actnary. 
COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1100 pages, and nearly 500 Ens 
gravings on Wood,) price 36s. cloth lettered, 
DICTIONARY of 
TIES. By VARIOUS WRITERS, 

“We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary 
throughout; but the articles which we have consulted appear to 
not cambrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....1t was a work much wanted, 
ence (it is a single, h 8vo.), will 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.” 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
REECE REVI E D, 


,. AND SKETCHES IN LOWER EGYPT, 
With Thirty-six Hours of a Compas n in Greece. 
ik y EDGAK GARSTOD i. 
4 Knight of the R.M. Greek order of the Saviour, &c. 

‘No work could have been more acceptable to the public than 
the one before us. Full of animation, of acute observation, of 
able powers of description, and all employed on a subject worthy 
of their best exercise, ‘Greece Revisited’ will be most exten- 


| Sively read. He who hazarded his life in her cause could not be 





































































a cold narrator; and the author bas proved himself as fair an 
n, as 


t A he had before been an able 
champion with the sword.”’—Metropoli 


politan, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 
[rsland, ‘- Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
edinburgh. 


WORKS RY THE REV. JAMES SLADE, 
4 vols. 12mo. (sold separately) price 6s. each, 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
.. By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
$ Iso, by the same Author, 

1. Family Readings from the Gospel of St. John, 
adapted also to the use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. 12mo. 
25. Of,” 

2. A System of Family Prayer, for each Morning 
and Evening of the Week. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

3. Twenty-one Prayers,com posed from the Psalms, 
for the Sick and Afflicted. To which are added, various other 
Forms of Prayer for the same purpose. With a few Hints and 
Directions on the Visitation of the Sick, chiefly intended for the 
Use of the Clergy. 4th edition, l2mo, 3s. 6d. . 

4, Lent Lectures, on various Subjects, chiefly 
Doctrinal ; to which are added, Lectures on the Seven Churches 
of Asia, l2imo. 5s. 

5. Plain remarks on the Four Gospels, for the 
benefit of uninstructed Persons, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo. 3s. 6d. z “ 

6. Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continu- 
ation of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels and Acts. 4th 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo 

Rivingtons, St. 





. 188. 
Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
Giving detailed and precise Information respecting 
STEAMERS, PASSPORTS, TABLES OF MONIES, GUIDES, 
AND SERVANTS ; 





WITH 
DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, AND HINTS FOR 
TOURS, 6c. §c. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


1. 
OLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, NORTH 
GERMANY, and the RHINE to SWITZERLAND. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. Map. Post évo. 10s. bound. 
Il. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, 
AUSTRIA, TYROL, SALSBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN and 
BAVARIAN ALPS, THE DANUBE, from ULM to the BLACK 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. Map. Post evo. 10s. bound. 
Il. 

SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. bound. 
Iv. 

DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN. and 
Maps and cee” Fos tre. 12s, bound. 

v. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, 
TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 15s, bound, 

ALSO, JUST READY, 


vi. 
NORTHERN ITALY; THE STATES OF 
SARDINIA, GENOA. and THE RIVIERA, VENICE, LOM- 
BARDY, and TUSCANY: 


vil. 
SOUTHERN ITALY ; THE PAPAL STATES, 
0: 
N 


Post 8vo. 


ME, NAPLES, and SICILY. 


lap. Post 8vo. 


vill. 

FRANCE; NORMANDY, BRITTANY 3 THE 
RIVERS LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, and GAROD oF 4 
TRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and) THE 
PYRENEES, M Suneen 

*,* “Mr. Murray's Ha nppooxs™ are all bound in red cloth 

and have his name on the outside, 
John Marray, Albemarle-street, 
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NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Edited by PROF. NAPIER. 
The Work is now cones in 21 volumes 4to., and may be 
pas eC, Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Whit- 
taker & Co., and Hamil Adams & Co. London. 
Now ready, fcap. 8v0. 7s. 
DWIN THE FAIR; a Tragedy. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. | 
Author of ‘Philip Van Artevelde. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Tn a few days, 
OTES of a TOUR in the DISTRESSED 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS of LANCASHIRE, 
in a Series of Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Author of * The Natural History of Society,’ &c. 
Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth lettered, with a Map, 
HE EXPEDITION into AFFGHANISTAN: 
Notes and Sketches descriptive of the Country, contained 
in a Personal Narrative during the Campaign. By JAM 
ATKINSON, Esq., Superi ding Surg of the Army of the 
Bengal Establishment. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. x 
HE BOOK of PROVERBS explained and 
illustrated. ? 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge, Curate of St. John's, Waltham- 
stow, and Author of a‘ Help to the Reading of the Bible. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 











In small 8vo. price 7s. the 2nd edition of 
HE CHURCH of thee FATHERS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


MAURICE ON THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. Is., the 2nd edition of 
TINHE KINGDOM of CHRIST; or, Hints to a 

Quaker, respecting the Frinciples, Constitution, and Ordi- 
nances, of the CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

y FREDERIC DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Guy's Hospital, and Professor of English Literature 
and History in King’s College. 
Rivingtons, St. Panl's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 

Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


TOM OAKLEIGH ON SHOOTING. 
This day, price 6s. with numerous Illustrations on Wood 


and Steel, 
HE SHOOTER'S HAND-BOOK ; being the 
Treatise on Shooting in * The Rod and the Gun.’ By the 
Author of * The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’ 

*,* ‘The Oakleigh Shooting Code’ is now withdrawn from 
circulation, the present volume embracing all the contents of 
that work which the Author deemed worthy of preservation, 
as wellas much new matter, the result of his enlarged expe- 
rience and more matured opinions. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 











Adapted for Schools, Private Teachers, and Students, 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 
explanatory Appendix and Exercises, 4s. 6d. bd. 
“ The best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared” — 
Atheneum—* cannot be easily surpassed.’’— Dublin University Mag. 
COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS: a Key tothe 
Exercises pppende to the Elements. 3s. 6d. bd. 
COOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID, with Enunciations, 1s. 6d. 
London: Whittaker & Co.: sold by all Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, and 


ettered, 
RAMMAR LESSONS, dy a Lapy, designed 
asa Sepeeomest to Mrs. Marcet's well-known and useful 
Work, called * Mary’s Grammar.’ 

J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street ; and Simpkin & Marshall, 
Stationers’-court. 
IN USE AT KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

Just published, by Simpkin & Marshall, price 5s. with an Appen- 
ix of Scripture Proper tea 
ARR’S CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION of 
\ PROPER NAMES, established by Citations from the 
Greek and Latin Poets, Greek Historians, Geographers, &c. 
Carr’s History and Geography of Greece, with a 
Series of 3000 Examination Questions, 7s. 6d. 


Carr’s Manual of Roman Antiquities, 6s. 6d. 


Carr’s Latin Homonyms, or Dictionary of Latin 
Words similar in sound but different in sense, 3s. 


FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 

WORKS by Mr. B. H. SMART: 
PRACTICE of ELOCUTION, Fourth Edition, 
‘ much augmented, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Shakspearian Read- 
ings, an Historical Shakspeare forthe family circle, companion 
volume to the foregoing, 6s.—Accidence and Principles of English 
Grammar, 4s.—Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo. 15s.—The Same 
epitomized, 7s. .—Longmans; Rivingtons; &c. 

The Metaphysical Essays; Aids for Reading the 


Liturgy ; as well as the above, at I p . ; 
and Ostell’s, Leadenhali-street. ee 


EW FRENCH SCHOOL. By M. Lerace, 
, ,Professor of French in London. 

Part 1. L°ECHO de PARIS. 5th edit. price 4s. 
Being a selection of phrases a person would hear daily if living 
in France. ith a Vocabulary of the words and idioms. 

Part 2. GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. A Set of Exercises for the learner of the 
French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of prac- 
oe = fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 

Part 3. THE LAST STEP to FRENCH; 
the Principles of French Grammar displa 
lessons, each of which is follow 


with the versification. 3». 6d. 














or, 
yed in a series of short 
ed by questions and exercises, 


e Three Parts bound in one volume, price 10s. 
Also, by the same Author, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

The French Master for the Nursery ; or, First 

Lemans io Prenat, , 
“ M. Lepage’s dialogues on the sound of French 

the parts of speech are of first-rate pre BR er hy om 28 
London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


EDUCATION. 


WORKS PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, Upper GOWER-STREET. 
—=>>_—_ - 
ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By R. G. LATHAM, A.M., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University College, London. 8vo. 12s. 


The ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. By ALEXANDER 
CROMBIE, L.L.D. 4th edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


HE 





GERMAN. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM WITTICH, 
Teacher of German in University College, London. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 
GERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, Progressive 
Exercises in the German Language. By W. WITTICH, 


Teacher of German in University College, London. 12mo. 
2nd edition, much enlarged, 5s. cloth. 


KEY to German for BEGINNERS. 12mo. 7s. 
STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS, in 


German and English, Interlinear, on Locke’s plan. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 





ITALIAN. 
pee tSA0ee from ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 
3y Dr. PANIZZI. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By 
Dr. PANIZZI.  12mo. 3s. 


STORIES from ITALIAN WRITERS, in Ita- 


lian and English, Interlinear, on Locke's plan. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PROSE 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 
MATHEMATICS. 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS, 

being FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAWS 

of MOTION and MECHANICS. Intended as a Text Book 

for Schools and Self-Instruction, as a Companion for the 

Lecture Room, or for Model Schools. Feap. 8vo. with 143 
Engravings on Wood. 3s. 6d. 


LOGARITHMS (Tables of), COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Under the Super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Feap. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 


LOGARITHMS (Four Figures) and ANTI- 
LOGARITHMS, on a Card. Price 1s. 


BARLOW (P.)—TABLES of the SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECI- 
PROCALS of all NUMBERS, from 1 to 10,000. Re-examined. 
Royal 12mo. sewed, 8s. 


DE MORGAN (Professor)ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC. 4th edition, royal 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


edition, royal 12mo. cloth, 9s. 


ELEMENTS of TRIGONOMETRY. 


Royal 12mo. cloth, 9s. 


FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. Royal 


12mo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 


RITCHIE (Rev. Dr.) — PRINCIPLES of 
GEOMETRY, familiarly illustrated, and applied toa variety 
of useful purposes. 2nd edit. revised and enlarged, 12mo. 
with 150 Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

REINER (CHAS.)—LESSONS of FORM; 
or, an Introduction to Geometry. 12mo. with 260 Wood- 
cuts, cloth, 6s. 


LESSONS on NUMBER. 


2nd 


In Two 


Parts :— 


Part 1. THE MASTER'S MANUAL. 12mo. cloth, 


ds. 6d. 
2. THE SCHOLAR'S PRAXIS. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
LARDNER (Dr.)—ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 


ben a Commentary, and Geometrical Exercises. 6th edit. 
vo. 78. 


* 4k A CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS, including a 
LIST of EDUCATIONAL MODELS, may be had Gratis on 
application to the Publishers. 








Published this day, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of LINEAR PErRsp 
TIVE and the PROJECTION of SHADOWS: ada 
the Use of Mathematical and Drawing Classes and Privat 
dents. With Sixty-one Diagrams on W By W BARNES 
of St. John’s College. Cambridge. ‘ Es, 
ndon: Longman, Brown & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 


eg oe 
LLEN and CORNWELL’S ENGLIsq 
GRAMMAR, with COPIOUS EXERCISERS, and a 
plete System of the DERIVATION of WORDS, compa 
Anzlo-Saxon, Latin and Greek Lists, which explain the ET 
MOLOGY of above 7000 Enxlish Words. By ALEXANDER 
ALLEN, Ph.D. and J \MES CORNWELL, Vutor of the Nex 
mal School of the British an oreign School soc . 
Edition... Price 1s. 9d. cloth ; 2s. bound, vety. oath 
“A school-book which we can conscientiously Tecommenj,” 
Tait’s Magazine.—“ A very valuable addition to the scholast 
apparatus of the day."’— Evangelical Magazine. me 
Simpkin & Marshall. 








MR. MURRAY'S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


I. 
RS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of Eng. 
LAND. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
Il. 
MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of FRANCE. Figg 
Edition. 2 vols. 1zmo. 12s. P 


It. 
PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE in EARNEST: 
or, Natural Philosophy illustrated by the Toys and Sports of 
Youth. Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 8», 


Iv. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. By a Lapy. 
2 vols. 12mo. 13s. half-bound. : ; 


Vv. 

LETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER SISTER. With 
SKETCHES of HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART. By 
CATHERINE TAYLOR. Second Edition. 2 vols. jzmo. iy, 

vi. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
LADY CALLCOTT. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 3s. half-bound, ~ 
Vil. 
the THSTORY 
Thirteenth Edition. 
vill. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN, Third 

Edition. 12mo., 2s. half-bound. 


STORIES from 


of ENGLAND, for 
CHILDREN. 


18mo, 3s. half-bound, 


Ix. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. Second Edition, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


xX. 
The YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL TISTORY for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. LOUDON. i6mo. 4s. 


xI. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. In ENGLISIL, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 16mo. 3s. 6d. balf-bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


I. 
ATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth 
I Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 
If. 
INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MATTIILE’S GREEK 
GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ilf. 
MATTHLE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 
the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3s. bound. 


Iv. 
GRECZ GRAMMATICE® RUDIMENTA in UST 
SCHOLARUM. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. bound. 
GRECEH GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA MINORA. 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound. : 
The latter work is intended for beginners, and consists of 
those parts of the former, which are printed in larger type. 


v. 
LATIN-E GRAMMATIC.E RUDIMENTA, or Latia 
Grammar. for Use of Schools. z 
“This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the Royal 
Founder of so many Grammar Schools in England, and by many 
of his Successors, is called KING EDWARD Vith's Latia 
Grammar.” 


vi. 

BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 
vil. 

BUTTMAN'S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. 870. 76.64. 


Vill. 
PEILE’S CHOEPHOR of ESCITYLUS. With English 
Notes. 8vo. 12s. 


1X. 
PEILE’'S AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. With English 
Notes. 8vo. 12s. 


m x. 
MULLER'S DORIANS. Translated by Turxst and 
Lewis. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Xi. 

MITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. With Eng: 
lish Notes, 8vo. 1. ACHARNENSES —2. WASP3.—3. KNIGHTS 
—4. CLOUDS, 10s. each—5. FROGS, 15s. 


XII. 
HASE’S POPULAR GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. Feap. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 


XIIl. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
XIV. 
GREEK VERBS; their Formations, Defects, and Irregi 
larities. By A. N. CARMICHAEL, Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound. 


xv. 
HOMERUS. By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, Rector of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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P : In 2 vols. 12mo. 1000 pages, price 17. 1s. bound, 

aad : mi ebted "| 

a BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 
milton & Co, FROM A.D. 1000 TO 1840. 

is GLisg By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq., Greenwich Hospital, 


Author of * England’s Wooden Walls.’ 

With 24 Portraits of distinguished Admirals, chiefly taken from the celebrated fulltength portraits in Greenwich 
Hlospital. Those of Sir Robert Stopford, Sir George Cockburn, and Sir Nesbit Willoughby, engraved from the original 
pictures, and are acknowledged to be faithful likenesses, to which are added numerous Diagrams of distinguished actions 

“The best and most complete repository of the triumphs of the British navy, which has yet issued from the press.”"— 
United Service Gazetle. A‘ 
«4s books of reference these volumes are invaluable: they contain the very pith and marrow of our best naval histories 


MAXWELL’S 
LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


3 vols. 8vo. bds. with 52 steel Plates, and other Embellishments, price 37. 7s., or royal 8vo. proof Plates, 5v. 
Also, Part VI., price 2s. 6d. of the Re-issug in Monthly Parts. : 

«Mr. Maxwell’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington’ has no rival among similar publications of the day. The type and 
mechanical execution are admirable, the plans of battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful. The portraits of the 
Duke and his warrior contemporaries, many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the vignettes 
of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself.”—Times, July 11. , 


London: A. H. BAILY & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


¥Y recommen) " 
0 the schol, 


— 
CARY Works 





y of ENG. 
2s, 
ANCE. Fifth 


in EARNEST: 
and Sports of 
. Se, 


'. By a LADY, 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 
and H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND MOST DISTINGUISHED 
NOBLES 


AND COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By 8. DIEZ. 

MR. DIEZ is Portrait Painter in Ordinary to Tis Serene Hicuness THE Duke of SAxe MEININGEN, under whose 
immediate Patronage he has visited this country, and whose letters have procured him the most flattering notice and great 
personal encouragement, as well of Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and her ILLustrious Consort, as of HER MAJESTY THE 
Queex DowaGer. Not only have their Majesties and His Royal Highness Prince Albert honoured Mr. Diez with sittings 
for their own Portraits, but they have personally interested themselves to procure him the notice and co-operation of 
those to whom he could not, otherwise, have hoped to obtain such favourable access. Every one of the Portraits in the 
Collection, therefore, has been taken with a direct view to THIS PUBLICATION, and under circumstances the most favour- 
able for securing the authenticity of the likeness, and otherwise aiding the talent of the distinguished Artist. 

It is intended that the Work shall appear in Montuty Numpers, each Number containing Two Porrraits; and the 
Plan of the Proprictors,—which admits, nevertheless, of such extension as may be desired,—is, at present, limited to 
Turty Portraits, in Fifteen Numbers; wherein the Royal House of England, and the several bodies of her Statesmen 
Churechmen, Soldiers, and Lawyers, will each be represented by some of their heads. A 


SISTER. With 
and ART. By 
ols. lzmo, 11s, 


GLAND. By 
half-bound, * 


NGLAND, for 
alf-bound, 

DREN. Third 
cond Edition, 


Y for YOUNG 


n ENGLBH, 
6d. half-bound, 





\CHOOL, The following Porrrarts are now ready, Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Prints, 7s. 6d. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. THE i N. 
“a me opie ee BH THE RIGHT HON. LORD HILL. 

eae. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. WRARES BEARE. 

LRA THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
E'S GREEK liis GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


MAR. fe London: A. H. BAILY & Co. 83, Cornhill. 





bound. on .IN . r 

ART SINGING.—The Six Numbers of this | AVERLEY NOVELS. 
A in USt Work, edited by the Author of ‘THE Sincinc Master,’ | 
a ~~ may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-tTwo 


MIN the most admired Madrigzals, Glees, and Choruses, b: wane | 
A MINORA. Calleott, Ford, Storache, Spoffurth, Danby, Handel, Weber 
Glick, and other eminent Composers. S$ i A 4 

6d.; Soprano, 4s.; Allo, 3s.; Tenor, 3s. Price of the Work in 


I. ABBOTSFORD EDITION, every Fortnight. 
Six Parts are published, 2». 6d. each. 


h 
Il. PEOPLE'S EDITION, a Number every 


nd consists of 





Se Number: Surah Anes tis, aharhdy Teno cl Saprune | Saday, 44,4 Part ergy Month d. Twenty-eight Number, 
is dee J. A. Novello Deancstrret: Simphin © C3. |_ ill, FOUR SHILLING EDITION, @ Novel 
acsaaied WORKS ON HAILWAY TRAVELLING AND STEAM | “onert Cadel Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
and by many By &. Megs, 14, Great Russelt-strcet, Covent-garden. |_*e Part VIL. of Abbotsford Edition on 23rd July. 





wanys 1 . M 
OGG’S Large TRAVELLING MAP of 
ENGLAND, peculiarly adapted to the purpose of the | 
leasure Tourist; and Mogg's Map ot the Country 45 miles round | 
ndon, showing all the Railways ; Mogg’s Hand-Book for Rail- 
way Travellers, descriptive of the different Lines, the Towns, 
and Country in their vicinity, with Maps; separate Railway 
Guides for the principal Lines, with Maps; and Mogg’s Map of 
Steam Navigation; together with the best Works on Koad, Kail- | 
! 


NEW SERMON BY THE REV. DR. HOOK, 


In 8vo. price 1s. 6. 
ERIL OF IDOLATRY: a Sermon. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
| Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 
London: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place. Leeds: Cross, Harrison & Green. 


n, 8vo. lis. 


S. 80. 7s. bl. 


With English way, and Continental Travelling. . 


















































THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


ADAME D'ARBLAY’S DIARY 
E AND LETTERS, 
Will be ready on Monday at all the Booksellers. 
____, Also, now ready, 

A STEAM VOYAGE to CONSTANTINOPLE, by the 
RHINE and DANUBE, in 1840-41. By C. W. VANE, MAR- 

UESS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 28s, bound. 

On Wednesday next, July 27, 

MASSANTELLO: an Historical Romance. Edited by 
BORACS SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c, 

vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
On Wednesday, Volume Second of 
HE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. CONTENTS: 

I. The Moors — Prologue — Flight First; Glen Etive—Flight 
Second; The Coves of Cruachan—Flight Third; Still Life— 
Flight Fourth ; Down River and up Loch—II. Highland Snow 
Storm—IIl- the Holy Child—1V. Our Parish—V. May-Day— 

. Sacred Poetry. 

Willi Blackwood & Sons, 45,G st inb > 
a high ns eorge-street, Edinburgh, and 


(8 UVRES GASTRONOMIQUES de feu 
ANTONIN CAREME, de Paris, ancien chef des cuisines 
de Goosse 1V., du Prince de Talleyrand, de l'Empereur Alex- 
andre, &c. 

1. Le Cuisinier Parisien, nouvelle édition de 1842, 
1 vol. in-8, orné de 25 planches, 95. a 

2. Le Maitre-d’Hotel Frangais, nouvelle édition 
de 1842, 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 10 planches, 16s. 

L’Art de la Cuisine Francaise au XTX. Siécle. 

1 partie, 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 12 planches, 16s. 2 partie, 1 vol. in-8 
orné de 12 planches, 10s. 6d. et 

4. Le Patissier Royal Parisien, nouvelle édition 
de 1841, 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 40 planches, l6s. 

5. Le Patissier Pittoresque, 1 vol. gr. in-8,orné de 
wep apencben, nouvelle édition de 1842, 








10s. 6d. 
ndres, 4 la Librairie Etrangére, W. Jeffs, 15, Barlington- 
arcade. 


INDLE'’S PENS.—There are thirty varieties 

of Windle’s Patent and other Pens. The ROYAL PEN 

(by letters patent), their last invention, is now ready, and may 
be had of all respectable Stationers, Cutlers, &c.—Wholesale 


Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS.—The extra- 
ordinary patronage which these celebrated pens have 
met with since their first introduction to the public, is a con- 
vincijg Proof of their decided superiority ; for ease and smooth- 
ness in writing they are equal in every respect to the quill, 
while their great durability, combined with their cheapness, 
cannot fail to recommend them to the notice of merchants, 
bankers, and others, where time and legible writing are appre- 
ciated; another proof of their sterling qualities is the circam- 
stance of their being used in many of the Government establish- 
ments, where only articles of a superior description are admitted, 
‘To guard against the many spurious imitations that are palmed 
upon the public, every genuine pen is stamped Richard Mosley 
and Co. London. These pens are sold by all Stationers and 
other respectable pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and 
wholesale at 8. Hatton-garden. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. his celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usualtime, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet wit quick 
and eatlefactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brashes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Comt 
of all descriptions.—CauTion. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 8, Oxford- 
street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


P ON G E.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 

SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have n exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to insure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used by the many intermediate hands it now has to 
pass through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
—To be bad only at Metcalfe's sole Establishment, 130 p, Ox- 
ford-street, opposite Hanover-square. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, t 
eave to invite the Nobility, Genet and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion ails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


ATENT SPINE CORRECTORS.—SHEL- 
DRAKE, BIGG & Co. having been appointed sole Agents 
for the Manufacture of Dr. KINGDON'S PATENT SPINE 
CORRECTORS, (Dr. Kingdon, of Westbrooke-house, Ryde. Isle 
of Wight, patentee,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
this invaluable invention. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
duce no uneasiness to the wearer ; they are most efficacious in 
atlording the best support to the deflected pillar; they admit of 
exercise being freely taken, and allow of perfect expansion of 
the chest —-Sbeldrake, Bigg & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 
Leicester-square, London. 


























&, New Burlington-street, July 23, 1842. Just published, in feap. Svo. price 3s, boards, 
ME: BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED SCAMPER THROUGH ITALY AND 
With English THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: | 4 & THE TYROL: showing the minimum of Expense and of 

1. STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN; a Time necessary fora aie pete reste Italian Cities. 
. * ® — =o he at. “. 
Romaace of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. London : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
Turnet and BT gay - meenares of the AGE of ELIZA- Preparing for publication 
+ or, shes TL Wi ) i > 7 2G 4 . 
by the BENEDICTINE “BRETHREN of GLENDALOL OTE LLUSTRATIONS of FROISSART. Reing « 
Pe ited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trini ‘ollege, . Series of Coloured Fac-similes from the Drawings containe 

. With ~ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, ye ne ee ee in the liluminated Copies aie — Museum — else where. 
3. KNIGHTS 3. PEREGRINE BUNCE: or, Settled at Las To be published in Monthly Parts, super-royal 8vo. size, to 
aavenee Baaveuer wat 4 o Seve ast. By | corr nd with the recent edition of Froissart in two volumes. 

THEODORE HOOK, | Eaq., Author of ‘Sayings and Doings," espomTondon : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 

ag, c. 3 vols. EESEay 
‘IES. Feap 4. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAMPAIGN in CHINA. | FRO!SSART'SCHRONICLES IN SHILLING SU MBERS. 
By KEITH SIEWARLT MACKENZIE, Esq.. late Military On the Ist of July was commenced a New Edition of - 
, Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. post 8vo. HE CHRONICLES of SIR JOHN 
Ss. Secon i. THE AMBASS S WIFE: low FROISSART, to he Completed in Thirty-two Numbers, 
GORE, feies oo og ote bag eee 7. rice One Shilling each—embellished with One Hundred and 
ah wer, 4 _— Bixteen Wood Engravings. Inthe First Number will be given 
6. THE WARD OF THORPE COMBE; a Novel. By | acoloured fuc-simile of one of the Drawings in the illuminated 
, and Irregu- Mrs, TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3vols. | copy of Froissart at the British Museum, from which most of 
y> A 


laster in the the Engravings are copied. 3 

“+ Did you ever read Froissart ?"—‘ No,” was Morton's answer 
‘I have half a mind,’ said Claverhouse, *tocontrive you shou!d 
have six months’ imprisonment in order to procure you that 
pleasure. His chapters inspire me with more enthusiasm than 
even poetry itxelf."—Old Mortality. 

London: published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; and 
sold by all ksellers 


es : ALSO, JUST READY- 

7. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ:ng_a 
Residence in those Countries from 1526 to 183% By CHARLES 


S, Rector of : 
ASSUN, Esq. 3 vols. svo. with numerous Plates, &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








HE AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 
SKIN, th ising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 

ma ~ apes b: making application of D« )WN- 
"Ss MEN have been perfectly 
cured by it, and certificates may be inspected and ointment ob- 
tained, at 11, Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, and of 


bis numerous agents in town and country. Applications by post 
promptly attended to, 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


@SCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

With English Notes. By JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A., 

= Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. In | vol. 8vo, 
rice 5s. 


Also, by the same Editor, 


JESCHYLI SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
The Textof DINDORF. With English Notes. 1! vol. 8vo. 5s. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMQCEDIA:, with a new 
Text and Scholia, revised by Professor BEKKER, of Berlin. 
The Fragments, Indices, Latin Version, and the Annotations 
of Beck, Bentley, Bergler, Brunck, Burney, Couz, Dobree, 
Elmsley, Kuster, Porson, Reisig, Schutz, and others, are added. 
5 vols. 8vo. 3, Los. 

The following Plays are sold separately : AVES, 9s.; NUBES, 
12s.; PLUTUS, 15s.; RANAS, 9s. 

ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES, Illustrated by 
Maps, Notes,&c. 8vo. Vol. 1. 12s, Vol. If. 8s. Vol. II]. in the 
press. 


BEKKER’S THUCYDIDES. S8vo. price 14s. 
boards. 

BROTIER’S TACITUS. 
21. 16s. boards. 


BURTON'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with 


English Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2l. 4s. boards. 


BUTTMAN’S INTERMEDIATE and 
LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, translated from the German: 


4 vols. Svo, price 


with a Biographical Notice ofthe Author. Edited by Dr. CHAS, 
SUPP. New edition, with the Syntactical Part enlarged, 8vo. 
price 13s. 6d. boards. 


BUXTORF’S HEBREW LEXICON. 
price 16s, 

BYTHNER'S LYRE of DAVID, Critical and 
Practical, with a HEBREW and CHALDEE GRAMMAR, 
Translated by the Rev. ‘THOMAS DEE, A.B. &c., who has 
added ‘TABLES of the IMPERFEC id a PRAXIS of 


IT VERBS ar 
the first Eight Psalms. 8vo. price 24s. cloth lettered. 


GAISFORD’S HERODOTUS. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 1. Is. bound. 
GOETTLING’S ELEMENTS of 
ACCENTUATION, Translated. 
GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
TRANSLATION of ENGLISH POETRY into LATIN .ELE- 
GLACS and SNAMETERS, I2mo. Fasc. |. English Version, 
3s. cloth; Fasc, 11, Latin Version, 3s.; bound together, 6s. cl. 
OPPENHEIMS HULBkEW GRAMMAR, 
with an Appendix on the Anomalies of Verbs. Svo. price 9s. 
ROST’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


from the German. 
Versification. 


8vo. 





3rd_ edition, 


GREEK 


8vo. price 5s. sewed, 








Translated 
To which is added an Appendix on Greek 
8vo. price 12s, boards. 


SCHWEIGHJEUSER’S LEXICON to HE- 
DOTUS. New edition, 8vo. lis. boards. 
SPITZNER’S ELEMENTS of GREEK PRO- 
SODY. ‘Translated. svo. price 6s. sewed. 
SQUIRE'S EXERCISES forGREEK VERSE. 
2nd edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
KEY to ditto. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
VALPY’S GROTIUS; 
12mo. price 6s. bound. 


VALPY'’S GRADUS, LATIN and ENGLISH, 


5th edition, royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 
lish Notes. 4th edition, with parallel references, and other im- 
provements. 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. bound in cloth. 

WALKER'S CLAVIS HOMERICA; or, Lexi- 
con of all the Words which occur in the Iliad. 5th edition, 
12mo. price 9s. bound. 

XENOPHON. ANABASIS, Ex Recensione, 


et cum Notis THOM A® HUTCHINSON, A.M. Nova itio, 8° 
8s. With Latin Translation, 9s. boards. : eae Oe 


with English Notes. 





WHITTAKER’S 


WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 





LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY 
BOOKS. 


IBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN 

and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTION. 

ARY. In Two Parts. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 

Private Tuition. 2nd edition, considerably improved, sq. 12mo. 

price 9s. bound.—Part I., containing the Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, sold separately, price 5s. 6d. bound. 

STEPS to SENSE VERSES; or, a Set of 
Exercises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. For the Use of Schools. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

A COMPLELE KEY totheSame. Price Is. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POEFTI- 
CUM; a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, 
‘Tibullus, Propertius, Martial, and Ausonius. New edition, with 
English Biographical Notices. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 
EXEMPLA PROPRIA; being English Sentences translated 
from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syn- 
tax; to be again translated into the Latin Language. 8th 
edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound 


A KEY tothe Same. Price 2s. 


WHITTAKER’S PH/EDRI et ASOPI FA- 
BULA. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 


VALPY’S CORNELII NEPOTIS EXCEL- 
LENTIUM IMPERATORUM VITA. Ad fidem optimorum 
exemplorum denuo castigate. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

VALPY’S PUBLII TERENTII AFRI CO- 
MCEDL SEX. Ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane Concin- 
nate. Nova editio, price 3s. 6d. 

A GREEK TESTAMENT; from the Text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 


PICQUOT’S SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, 
on an improved plan, containing the most useful Rules in Syn- 


tax, being a concise introduction to the writing of Greek. 3s. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price Is. 6d. 


GRACA SENTENTI2: a Delectus of 
Maxims, Sentiments, and Precepts; selected from the Greek 
Profane Writers and the New Testament. ‘To which are added, 
The Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and Bion’s Epitaph on Ado- 
nis. With short Notes, a Vocabulary, and other Notes. New 
edition, improved, !2n1o0. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

HINCKS’ GREEK and ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON; containing all the Words that occurin the Books 
at School, and in the Undergraduate Course of a Collegiate 
Education. Square l2mo. price l2s. Also. 

An ENGLISH and GREEK VOCABULARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


VALPY’S CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI QU! 
EXTANT. Nova editio, price 2s. 6d. bound; or with English | 
Notes, by Dr. HICKIE. Price 4s. 6d. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the GREEK. 
GRAMMAR-THE HEBREW GRAMMAR—LATIN GRAM 





each language. 18mo. price 94. each sewed. 





Oy VERSATIONS of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGHTER, and some other Persons; or, Dialozues 
composed for Madame Campan's Establishment near Paris, 
Arranged for the Use of English Young Ladies. French and 
English. 4th edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3v. 6¢. bound. 
The SAME WORK, in ENGLISH and ITALIAN. Price 4s. 

LITALIE; being an Abridgment, in French, of 
Madame de Staél's ‘Corinne ;’ containing a Description of the 
Antiquities of Rome.an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
&c. ; and a Delineation of the Manners, Customs, and Litera- | 
ture of the Italians. In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ELISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. ‘Tradotta dal FRANCESE DI MADAMA COTTIN, 
de M. SANTAGNELLO. Anew edition,in 18mo. price 4s. 

NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova editione, diligentemente corretta. in cui si sono 
accentate tutte le voci; e che contience un Vocabolario aggiunto 
alla tine. In l2mo. price 4s. 

GROS’ THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCIL LANGUAGE. With numerous 
instructive Exercises, founded on twenty years’ experience in 
teaching the French Language. In 12mo. price 5s. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 3s. 6d. 

BEAUMONT’S MAGAZIN DES ENFANS; 
ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante et ses Eleves. Dans 
lesquels on donne un abrége de I'Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, de 
la Geographie, &c. Anew edition, price 5s. 

















COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


AR: being concise and plain expositions of the elements of aad 


I 
FRENCH and ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS. | G: 


Jury 93 


POPULAR OLASS BOOKS, 


N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 

and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of the APOCRY. 

PHA; in which the events are arranged according to Chrono. 

logical Order. By a Member of the Church of England 4th 
edition, with several Engravings and Maps. 12mo. price 6, 


x , ~ 

PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS BOOK; containing popular descriptions of the most in. 
teresting and useful objects of Science, and forming three hun. 
dred and sixty-five reading lessons, for every day in the Year, 
With 1,000 Questions for Examination. A new edition, much 
improved, with several Engravings. }2mo. price 5s, bound and 
ettered. 


PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; being 
a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for Children 
from four to seven years old. A new edition, with Considerable 
improvements, and the addition of many original pieces. |2mo, 
price ls. 6d. bound. 


PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA. 
TORY ENGLISH READER, calculated to assist both Teacher 
and Pupil; consisting of Selections, in Prose and Verse, on in. 
fevesting and improving subjects. 6th edition, 12mo. price 49,64, 

wuld, 


THE MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY: 
containing Choice Selections from our most approved Poets, 
arranged under distinct heads. Ismo., price 3s. bound, 


CROLY’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETS; with a few Introductory Observations. With several 
Engravings. 2nd edition, enlarged, 12mo. price 7s. bound, 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 


OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
Of the ARTS, SCIENCES, and LITERATURE, 
FORMING A JUVENILE ENCYCLOP#DIA, 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
18mo. price 9d. each. 
The extensive sale of these little works has 
rivalled utility as initiatory to a)l branches of 
style has rendered them available by the youngest scholar, 
while at the same time adults have derived equal advantage 
from them in commencing a course of any of the subjects treated 
Each catechism has been carefully re-edited, and were the 
names of the various editors to be given, they would be found 
to include thuse of men the most distinguished in their various 
professions and pursuits. Every edition is also carefully super. 
vised so as to comprise the latest discoveries or improvements, 
It is not too much to say that these little works have greatly 
aided the intellectual advance of the age, by rendering clear 
to the dullest capacity the elements of all branches of know. 
edge. 

~ HISTORY. 

Modern 





peeved their an. 
earning. Their 






MATHEMATICS, Ke. 
Algebra (2 Parts) 
Aritimetic 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
Botany, (coloured, 











, 8.) 
{ sal Geometry Natural History 
B and Gospel Navigation Conchology 
Chronology Land Surveying Horticulture 
Mineralogy 
RELIGION. Mammalia 


¥Fr dey Christian Religion 


Evidences of Christi- 





anity 
I pry bboy Church Crastaees 
“al T° Mollusca 


Natural Theology 
Religious Denomina- 


GEOGRAPHY. LITERATURE. 


ions 
Scripture History. 





A poet oo. 
Modern 2 Mythology 
Sacred BATUR mead a Rhetoric 
England and Wales PRILOSOPHY. gic 
Treland Natural Philosophy. British Biography 
Scotla Astronomy Classical Biography 
Colonies—Eurepe and Anatomy 
America Chemistry MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— Africa and Asia 
Use of the Globes (2 
arts) 


Geology 
Hydrodynamics 
Mechanics 
Optics 


First Catechism 
General Knowledge 
Intellectual Philoso- 





. ny 

GRAMMAR. Pneumatics gdere 
ey Electricity English Law 
‘rench ain Zz Heraldry 
German ¥INE ARTS, Ke. Medicine 
Italian Architecture Moral and Social 
Latin Drawing Yuties 
Spanish Painting in Oil Trade and Com- 
Greek Perspective merce. 
Hebrew Music 


The following may be had, with an explanatory Map to each, 
—_= ls.: Modern Geography—bible History—History of Eng- 
an 


For the use of young persons studying French, the Catechisms 
of History of England, Geography, and Bible History, are trans 
lated into thht language, price ls. each. 

, The above my also be hadin twelve volumes, price Sl, 128. 
in cloth, or 4/. 10s, half-bound morocco and lettered. 
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POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Printed on a very fine paper in an excellent clear type, large 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works, Campbell's Peets, &¢. in neat wrappers. 


RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the 
last edition of the German. By Watrer K. KELLy, 
Esq. B.A. Part 1...... ee rereccececcccvece Seupse 

*,* Parts 2 and 3, completing the work, will be speedily 


e z published. 

D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Parts I. I. and Til, 
(corresponding with Vols. L. IL. and LI. of the ori- 
ginal), each Ceeseececvecceres eeeccedo 

Translated from the last Paris dition, by WALTER K. 

KELLy, Esq. B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

*4* Part 4 will be issued directly it is published in Paris. 


8 dd. 


40 


3 6 











! s&s. dy} s. d 
| KOCH’S HISTORY of EUROPE................... 6 0 = FAVOURITE of NATURE. A Tate. 4th a 
CMIGION 2. cccccccccccces eeccece Coecececceceececs 
BROWNING'S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS .... 6 0 | eis SWITZERLANI TH of FRANCE 
By YITZERLAND, 80U' F NCE, 
CARRICK'S LIFE of WALLACE ................ 3 0 dee. th «serena Reet aa eccesccee 3 0 
BELL'S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS ......_ 3 6 | INGLISS TALES of ARDENNES. New edition .. 1 
| THIERRY'S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of ENG- ARAGO'S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, 
LAND by the NORMANS. Translated from the Translated, with expl 'y Notes, by Water K. 
last Paris edition, containing important additions, Ketty, Esq. With numerous Illustrations ...... 20 
with a copious Index.............eceeeeccees ine FO | *,* Elegantly bound ia cloth and lettered, One Shilling 








extra each, 








London; James Houmgs, 4, = Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published 
sellers and Newsvenders~c lou : Pty t herp the ATHENZZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellin 


essrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for I 











gton-street North, Strand, 
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by Joun Francis; and sold by all 
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